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An Echo of the Lime Manufacturers’ 
Meeting. 


One of the interesting members at the National 
Lime Manufacturers’ Association meeting at T- 
ledo was Col. R. H. Cobb, of the Anniston Stone 
and Lime Co., Anniston, Ala. Col. Cobb has had 
quite an experience in the lime business and his 
most devoted lieutenant is Pompey. The writer 
caught the Colonel and his devoted colored repre- 
sentative on a gala day. We are glad to present 
to the readers of Rock Propucts this representa- 
tive manufacturer. Col. Cobb is a great believer 
in lime. He believes that if rubbed on a bala 
head it will make hair grow at once, and as a 
fertilizer he is of the opinion that it will make 
mahogany trees where peach seeds are planted. 
The plant of this gentlemanly Southerner, wh»* 
is so thoroughly interested in the association, is 
located at Cobb City, Ala., and the main office 15 
located at Anniston. His invitation to the Na 
tional Lime Manufacturers’ Association will al- 
ways be remembered and we hope some day in 
the future to take advantage of it. From th2 
interesting stories told by the Colonel, if his neigh- 
bors are as good as he, it would be necessary for 
the association to hold a two-weeks session in or- 
der to take care of the business and social end 
If you don’t believe it, just take a look at the 
Colonel and then go to see him and you will be 
convinced. 





A very pleasant feature in connection with the 
Toledo meeting was an excursion to Sandusky and 
Marblehead. There were many circumstances 
which furnished amusement for the majority of 
those present which will be told about, but noi 
written of. 

The day following the meeting a party was mad> 
up who desired to go to see the Kelly Island Lime 
and Transport Co.’s plant at Marblehead. It was 














The N.L. M.A Excursionists on Marblehead Point. 


only through the courtesy of Mr. Chas. L. John- 
son, manager of the Castalia Portland Cement Co., 
who very kindly furnished transportation from 
Sandusky to Marblehead, that it was possible to 
make this trip in one day. 





The party left Toledo about eight o’clock and 
arrived in Sandusky in time to eat early lunch, af- 
ter which they were met by Mr. Johnson, and the 
following party boarded the launch, ‘“‘Otse Keta’: 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Newton, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. C. 
W. S. Cobb, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. O. F. Perry, New 
York City; Mr. F. P. Hunkins, St Louis, Mo.; Mr. 











Col. R. H. Cobb at home in the Southland—with Pompey. 


and Mrs. F. O. Gulley and son, Fayetteville, Ark.; 
Mr. W. S. Heisey, Rheems, Pa.; Mr. Ph. J. Duern- 
heim, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. A. G. Morris, Tyrone, 
Pa.; Mr. A. S. Stephens, Tyrone, Pa.; Mr. John 
H. Barton, Ash Grove, Mo.; Mr. Chas. Warner, 
Wilmington, Del.; Mr. A. A. Hurst, Maquoketa 
Ia.; Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Kurz, Sandusky, O., 
Mr. F. C. Lauer, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr Chas. L. 
Johnson, Sandusky, O.; Miss Charlotte C. Smith. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

The trip was a very pleasant one. It was a nice 
bright uay. The water was not excessively rough, 
yet it was sufficient to cause Mr. Lauer, who very 
graciously agreed to ballast the boat by sitting in 
the stern, to refuse to look to right or left. 

It was a very jolly crowd and frequent banter 
passed all along the line. The color began to 
come back to the faces of a number of the party 
as we rounded the point and approached the life 
saving station dock at Marblehead, where a lani- 
ing was made, and all were asked to look pretty 
and a picture was taken. 

From this point the party advanced at once to 
the office of Mr. W. M. Harsh, who greeted them 
with a smile and extended the glad hand. AIl- 
though Mr. Harsh is a very busy man, he weni 
round with the party and did everything in his 
power to make their short stay at his plant as 


pleasant as possible. There was much of interest 
to me seen by many of the party, since this is one 
cf the largest plants in the United States. There 
are about thirty-three kilns at Marblehead and 
the quarry opening covers many acres, and is 
always in first-class order, no matter at what 
season of the year you go there. 

In order te get back to Sandusky in sufficient 
time to take the evening train, it was necessary 
to pass rather hastily through the plant. The 
lime men left very reluctantly, all of them saying 
that they would have been glad to have had an op- 
Lortunity to spend a long time in the agreeable 
seciety of Mr. Harsh. They were consoled with 
the thought, however, that “the best of friends 
must part.” 

The return trip was more eventful than the 
trip over had been. On the return trip a landing 
was made at the Olemacher plant, now owned 
by the K. I. L. & T. Co., and the two continuous 
lime kilns built by the Olemacher company 4 
bumber of years ago were inspected by the lime 
men. This was a very fortunate opportunity, 
since these are the only two kilns of this type 
which are in the United States. The kilns were 
idle at this time, as they are only used as emer- 
gency kilns, but it was rather a novelty to many 
lime men to see a lime kiln in which heat travels 
horizontally instead of vertically. Only a very 
shert stop was made here and the staunch little 
launch put its nose into Sandusky Bay again. The 
wind was blowing toward us on the return trip 
end several of the sentlemen took an involuntary 
bath on this account. Mr. Stephenson said we 
should have taken a dryer man along with us. 
Mr. Lauer and Mr. Newton in the stern of the 
boat washed their faces quite frequently. There 
were no pale faces or the return trip. 





The N. L. M. A. Excursionists on Board the “Otse Keta” in 
Sandusky Bay. 

The only reason tliat Colonel Cobb did not get 

wet was that he was too busily occupied with the 

Captain, gathering information in reference to 
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| CHAS. ALLIS, President. __E, H. BALL, Secretary. B. F, HORSTING, Treasures, 


CHICAGO BELTING CO. 


Leather Belting Specialists. 





““RELIANCE”’ : 
THE PEER. _ 

Belts for BALL MILLS. Belts for TUBE MILLS. 
Belts for GRIFFIN MILLS. P 


FI IOKRIA 
OFFICE AND FACTORY == 


67-69 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 
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; MACOMBER AND WHYTE ROPE CO. 


ee MANUFACTURERS OF a 


WIRE ROPE 
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Main Offices and Warehouse, (9 and 21 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. Factories: COAL CITY, ILLINOIS. 
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"GORDON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, | The jp, Ehsam te Sons Be : 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. 
“oun CTURERS OF 


ge Store? Marble | - 


Builders of Complete Gypsum and Cement 
: we SAW Mill Plaster Mills, Rock Crushers, Calcining Fi 
& Machinery, Kettles, Plaster Mixers, Hair Pickers, G 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery, Power § 


Derricks 





Transmitting Machinery of all kinds. :: +: T 
and m 
Quarry a 
Hoists, ENTERPRISE, KANSAS. 
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We are producers of Buff and Blue AUDITORIUM HOTEL AND ANNEX, CHICAGO. 


Bedford Oolitic Limestone, 


Sawed, Turned and Machine Dressed. 


OOLITIC STONE CO. OF INDIANA. 



































CONTROLLING ROBERT REED, Sec’y-Treas. 
THE BEDFORD QUARRY CO. BEDFORD, 
AND THE NORTON-REED STONE CO. INDIANA: “"SSaeaee ee 
e ze : 
United States Gypsum Co. 
General Offices, 184 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
= = 
Manufacturers of 
ar sain -- The only Process under United 
Alabaster Cement Plaster. O. K. Cement Plaster. F 
| Deeded Gonmett Planter Reciege Conant: easter States Patent. Saving substan- 
Duncombe’s Cement Plaster. Red, White and Blue Cement 
Soe ag nat sa Guanes ent Plaster. 
anite men aster. a m ° ren s 
Ivory Cement Piagter. | > Zenith Cement Plaster tially all steam and other Quali- 


K. & N. Cement Plaster. 


- ties during Progress of hydrating. 





Prepared WALL PLASTERS Sanded. 


Adamant Wall Plaster. Imperial Wall Plaster. ‘ 
Big 4 Wall Plaster. Rock Wall Plaster. For Information Address 
Diamond Wall Plaster. Zenith Wall Plaster. 


Granite Wall Plaster. Baker Wall Plaster. 
Ivory Wall Plaster. 














BRANCH OFFICES: Ft. Dodge, Iowa; New York Life Bidg., 
Omaha, Neb.; 480 Virginia St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Foot of Tower Ave., West Superior, Wis.; Ham- 
mond Bidg., Detroit Mich.; Indianapolis, Indiana; Sandusky, Ohio. 


The Ohio Lime Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


A.H.LAUMAN, 


311 Lewis Building, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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WORKS AT Ohio White Finishing Lime, | 
Fostoria, Ohio. Ground Lime, Lump Lime, Capacity 
Gibsonburg, Ohio Fertilizer, Hydrate Lime, 3500 Barrels 
Sugar Ridge, Ohio. 
Tiffin, Ohio. Cement, Plaster, Per Day. 
Woodville, Ohio. Hair, &c. 

















mbidlag: TOLEDO, OHIO 
209-210-211 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING. > | . e 
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SOLE BUILDERS OF 


Gates Rock and Ore Breakers 








New Features 


IN } 


Construction 


OF 


Great 
Importance 
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Crusher Users 


SAVES 2Q) PER CENT 








Complete Crushing Plants Designed and Equipped 
Our 25 Years’ Experience is at Your Service 
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HORIZONTAL EMERY MILL. 
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THE FASTEST FINE GRINDER 
OF HARD MATERIALS. 


Delivers a finished product, unscreened to 


100 mesh, or coarser if desired. 


THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. HUNDREDS IN VSE, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF OUR 
SPECIALTIES IN 





CRUSHING, GRINDING AND SCREENING MACHINERY. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO., Boston, Mass. 











Over 1000 Acres of SOLID MARBLE 


Marble Cliffs. Broad Acres of Marble. 
Giant Wallis of Marble. Smooth Floors of Marble. 


The Columbia River Marble Company of Spokane, Wash. owns 1320 acres of solid marketable marble. 
This property is within half a mile of a trans-continental railway. Freight rates are low enough to carry 
the marble to the Atlantic seaboard in competition with imported marble. 










This is the largest tract of marble under one corporation in this country. It is all marble. There is 
no dyke or vein of marble. It is one gigantic mass, acre after acre, cliff after cliff. It comprises rare 
tints of cream, blue, gray and includes masses of clear white and great bodies of banded white and blue. 





Marble from the surface of the Columbia River Marble Co’s property is closer grained, takes a higher 
polish and is harder than marble taken from the deepest workings of the oldest and best Vermont quarries. 
This is a broad assertion, but we are prepared to prove it. 






The men who are operating the Columbia River Marble Co. are the pioneers of the marble business in 
Washington. They DEVELOP the properties they control. Any Spokane business house will vouch 
for them. References, Bradstreet and Fidelity National Bank, Spokane. 






The first issue of the treasury shares of the Columbia River Marble Company is now offered for a lim- 
ited time at 25 cents per share. Par value is $1.00, fully paid and absolutely non-assessable. 


OUR WIDE OPEN, FAIR AND SQUARE, STRAIGHT FORWARD PROPOSITION: 





We believe in this property. We know it is the biggest marble proposition in the world aside from 
the Carrara mountain in Italy. We want you to know it. We seek investigating investors. Here is our 
proposition : Subscribe for 25,000 shares of this stock for yourself alone, or for yourself and associates. 
Then go see the property at our expense. If you don’t want the stock after you see the marble, we refund 
the money and stand the whole expense of your inspection. We prefer to have you see it. 

PROSPECTUS, MAP, REFERENCES AND FULL INFORMATION SENT TO ANY ACDRESS. 


Columbia River Marble Company 
31-32-33 Spokane and Eastern Building, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 
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HARRISON SUPPLY COMPANY, | 93223323333293332223323324 
34 India Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. ". 1 sell Blue and Buff Bedford ee Wi ( 


Chilled Steel Shot 


FOR 


Sawing and Rubbing Granite, Freestone and Marble. 


Warranted Superior to all Other Brands. 
A Large Stock Constantly on Hand << 


ALSO 
Carborundum, Emery, Puttypowder, Etc. 














Oolitic Limestone ¥ 
Rough, Sawed and Cut. 


\ Promptness a Specialty, Xe ia’ Siting Oraers WF 
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SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS FOR ps Geo. W. Bollenbacher, Wi aan 
GRANITE POLISHERS. a atin WR us 
Every hand polisher of Granite and Marble should write for in- AN . 4 oat 
formation regarding our ‘“‘Combination Box.” in Bloomington, Tnd. 4 Coal 
UPON APPLICATION. ve NATHAN C. HARRISON, General Agent. Weeeeo-- SHSSSeSesecsreeeeecer n 
BANNER CEMENT CoO., a. ania, sit. aint | ct 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS BANNER BRAND OF € ¥ ; eae [ATION od 
LOUISVILLE CEMENT. | #@@\\), MANUFACTURERS OF = 

Guaranteed that 90 per cont wil pass « ae P High Grade 

WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY. io” - White Lime. Buns 

GENERAL OFFICE ; KASONIS TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL.  iilimg® KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 












































































































































































COOPERAGE. 
You make a great mistake in ordering your 431 V 
INCL Aer. Are made of the best materials, 7 
rovided with large springs, have 
STAVES, HOOPS, HEADING, STEAM BOILERS Fall relieving capacity and always 
rompt and reliable in operation. 
NAILS, STAPLES, ET C., ™ wae top or angle outlet, % inch 
to 8 inches; in iron, brass mounted, = 
For Lime, Cement, Salt and other screw or flange ends, 2 inches to 6 
products, without writing to inches. Also furnished with nickel 
seats, if desired. All valves rigidly = 
THE tested and inspected and warranted 
BI BB BROOM CORN CO. a to satisfy. Specify Lunkenheimer 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. make and order from your dealer. Ww; 
FACTORIES in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and Ohio. Ses eee pene 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO. } in th 
SOLE MAKERS AND PATENTEES. The 
Pienge Rad. Main Offices and Works, pe 
Pil CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. not < 
Top Outlet, ’ | Branches{ tendon? yt p ey mn * }) been, 
The Henly Martin Brick Machine —— aeaeieeuaiens eo 
0 Te; 
MANUFACTURING 60., xc. eee sealant eine, 50 st 
ROCK LANCASTER, PA | % H OSs 
‘ Bs AVE Y ) 
CRUSHERS. | a 7 tO tien 
ik P. O. BOX 2048 YOU BURN sine 
Fire-BRICK MACHINERY-Paving : but tl 
BOSTON, MASS. , 
CEMENT MIXERS, way } 
WHEEL BARROWS, ETC | cvide 
’ . € 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. TO BE SOLVED ? a: — thake 
- de cation 
The ELDRED PROCESS for the preparation of Lime, which keeps indefinitely. Lime so ge 
treated may be shipped in cloth or paper bags without deterioration. the 
re 
The ELDRED PROCESS for LIME BURNING displaces wood with bituminous slack coal, The 
B f C K M A C H | N E with a large SAVING in FUEL COST. Full information will be forwarded on request. check 
R RY. Speers Sirike: 
—_—~ this te 
S The Best Machinery for| * COMPLETE TESTING LABORATORIES eget angen ng _ 
the manufacture of the] &% 4 irices, 
best product. The quality| + FOR ANALYSES OF ROCK AND LIME. SPORE | mneneens ten 
of our machinery insures| ¥ % tay | 
the quality of your brick] 4 “i st 
sian!’ BYRON ELDRED, | 
Machinery for the manu | ¥ 9 ) thing | 
facture of clay products] 4 P é standi 
by all processes. tut vtut| + Mechanical Engineer. “nm 
* Offices and Laboratories: ” - BOSTON, MASS. ri 
THE . 9 e ¢ 
AMERIGAN GLAY-WORKING MACHINERY CO., Bucyrus, Ohio.) , otitis , There 
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DEVOTED TO THE PRODUCTION 

AND SALE OF ROCK AND CLAY PRODUCTS. 

THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING CO., 
. Publishers, 

£. H. DEFEBAUGH.,..........-.++- President and Manager. 
J. CROW TAYLOR,...........00e cece cere cere Vice President. 
FRED W. RUGG,.....-.-+--+-+ eee ccdcceersonecc QUOGeeers 





A monthly trade journal devoted to the interests of the 
manufacturers and dealers in rock products nd kindred 
lines, including Lime, Cement, Salt, Sand, Slate, Granite, 
Marble, Sandstone, Grindstones, Artificial Stone, Emery 
Stone, Quarries, Monuments, Manganese, Asphalt, Phos- 
phates, Plaster, Terra Cotta, Roofing and Roofing Tile, 
Coal, Oil, Mineral Wool, Brick, etc. 


——————_———_—_——_ 


The mission of ROCK PRODUCTS is to serve the trade 


in any and every honorable way possible, to promote better . 


profits and make life more pleasant for those engaged in 
the business to which it caters. With this end in view, 
criticism is courted, and all are invited to use its columns 
to further ideas and suggestions for the good of the trade. 
The office, too, is at the service of the constituents of this 
paper; so when you want to buy or sell, or merely ask a 
question, write, and when you are in town, call and make 
it your headquarters. 


“PELL “BEM YOU SAW 1T IN ROCK PrRopvUcTS.” 





SCRIPTION RaTESs, $1.00 per annum, postpaid anywhere 
BunscniMithe United States, Canada or Mexico; $1.50 else- 
where in the Postal Union. Single copies, 10 cents. 


ApveRTISING Ratss will be furnished on application. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
431 W. Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 





BrancH OFFice, New York CITY: 
Room 502, 136 Liberty Street, 
ALEXANDER CRISTADORO, Manager. 
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A Mid=-Summer Review. 


Wuire the general condition of trade is in a 
manner disappointing as compared to the outlook 
in the spring, the situation as a whole is healthy. 
There has been a slowing up on account of labor 
trouble, but as this was expected by many, it is 
not as disappointing as it might otherwise have 
been. Things are looking brighter now in the la- 
dor world, and it is to be hoped that all will come 
to realize the far-reaching effect of labor troubles 
so strongly that steps will be taken to insure busi- 
less against, such handicaps. 

The general business prosperity continues good. 
There has been a little flurry on Wall Street, and 
‘ome failures among those speculating in stocks, 
but the fact that this did not in any appreciable 
way affect the regular business of the country is 
evidence that prosperity is too firmly rooted to be 
thaken by 1 Wall Street scare. There is no indi- 
cation of a let-up in the building world, except that 
caused by the high prices and uncertainty of labor, 
and there is nothing in sight to indicate that 
there will be any let-up. 

The cement trade has been the first to feel the 
check on building operations at centers where 
Sirikes have prevailed the past two months, and 
this temporary slacking off in trade seems to have 
Caused some of the weak-kneed ones to shade 
prices, which is a matter requiring a little atten- 
tion at the hands of cement manufacturers. It 
tay be that prices have been high enough to 
stand a little shading, but shading is a dangerous 
thing to start in with unless you have some under- 
standing about where it is to stop, for the shrewd 
buyer will plan one manufacturer against an- 
(cher till all the profits are cut out of prices. 
The cement manufacturers should get together. 
There is a price for cement that is fair to both 


buyer and seller; it is rank foolishness to get into 
the habit of selling below that price, and the only 
way to prevent it is to get together. Don’t wait 
till the trouble gets bad, either, but do it now, 
and if you are willing and don’t know how, ask us. 

The lime trade as a whole is doing quite nicely; 
there are some points from which a little dullness 
is reported, but from many other points come re- 
ports of exceeding activity, so that the whole trade 
rounds up in very good shape, notwithstanding 
‘abor troubles. This is partly due, however, to 
the fact that the lime manufacturers have been 
getting together and joining hands in a general ef- 
fort to push lime and improve trade conditions— 
znd there is an object lesson in this for other 
lines. 

Business among the granite men is doing very 
well; it is not quite as brisk as was expected from 
the way the spring trade opened up, but it is do- 
ing as well as could be expected under existing 
circumstances in the monument trade. The spring 
and early summer months have been exceptionally 
favorable for quarry operations this year, and the 
result of this has been a catching up with orders 
at the quarries sooner than was calculated on, 
and this, too, is contributing somewhat to the 
apparent slackness at this time. 

In the Bedford limestone section there have been 
two months of enforced idleness owing to local 
labor troubles, and there is in consequence quite 
a rush of work there, and the accumulation of 
orders, together with what will come in, will in- 
sure a pretty active time in that district all sum- 
mer. 

The marble men appear to be busy every where, 
which may be accounted for from the fact that 
they had so much work coming their way early this 
season that they could not take care of it, and 
whatever let-up there has been in building opera- 
tions does not seem to have even removed this 
surplus demand. This speaks well for the fu- 
ture of the American marble industry, and it will 
serve to encourage expansion in that line of work. 

It is about the same story all the way through 
the other lines of rock products—a healthy condi- 
tion, marred only by labor troubles, and we hope 
these troubles will soon all disappear and stay 
gone.. 


a 
THE crushed stone business continues to grow, 
thanks to both railways and highway commis- 
sioners. 
S62 —__ 


ALL the rock product lines should keep a weath 
er eye on that St. Louis Fair and see that the 
industries are properly represented. 





Some of the workmen who kick about the en- 
croachment of labor-saving machines could _bet- 
ter spend their time acquiring skill in the manipu- 
Jation of such machines. 

nT ee 

MIssIssippr has not even been noticed as a 
stone State in times past, but reports from down 
that way indicate that we may soon make its 
acquaintance in this line. 
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WHEN you tell about the faults in the other 
fellow’s stone, and he tells about the faults in 
your stone the prospective stone purchaser gains 
some free information about stone, but what do 
you gain? 
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EXPERIMENTS with salt for killing weeds and 
fertilizing grass seem to have met with marked 
success. It ehould be worth while for retail deal- 
ers to get reports of experiments in this line made 
by the Vermont Experiment Station, at Burling- 
ton, Vt., so as to have ar argument at hand to 
help sell salt for this purpose, 


Now is a good time for manufacturers of roof- 
ing to talk shop to the dealers in building ma- 
terial so tlLat they, the dealers, can stock up on 
just the kind that is best for them individually 
before the time comes for fall roofing. 





One of our observant subscribers writes us 
to know what we can tell him about rock asphalt, 
cr any other kind of asphalt in connection with 
building sidewalks. Maybe some of our readers 
can shed some additional light on this matter. 
If so, we will be glad to hear from them. 
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Tus is the time of the year when operators 
in the quarry look with favor on pneumatic ap- 
pliances as compared to steam, for it is hot enough 
without the steam heat around the work. Next 
Winter will bring the other side of the story, 
but air is certainly a favorite in summer. 

—- 


PNEUMATIC tools and other modern appliances 
for working stone have come to stay, and they 
will keep coming right along, for these not only 
lighten and improve the work, but help make 
it possible to push stone into places where it 
would be otherwise barred by the excessive cost. 
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THE most enthusiastic association people in 
rock products are the lime manufacturers, and 
they are also getting pretty well enthused over 
improvements in manufacture. And push, this 
is getting to be the pushingest crowd you ever 
saw. .Just watch their smoke, and watch them 
push lime as a fertilizer, while at the same time 
keeping it before all the trades that have a 
place for it. 
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We have before us letters from lime manu- 
facturers suggesting that we solicit discussion 
from the lime manufacturers on the subject of 
different processes of burning lime, and especially 
those which do not require wood as a fuel. Wood 
for lime burning is getting to be so difficult a 
problem that the manipulation of other fuel in 
lime burning is a matter of more than passing 
interest, and it would be of material benefit to 
the trade if those conducting experiments along 
this line would tell us about their results. 


— 





THERE seems to be a confusion of claims and 
counter claims in regard to patents in connection 
with the concrete block business. In fact, there 
is so much of this that it is likely to so confuse 
and harrass the public mind as to hamper the 
sale of machinery for this purpose if it continues. 
Patents are good things, provided the appliance 
patented is a worthy one, but patent wrangles are 
a nuisance, and should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible; so if manufacturers of machines for this 
work will permit us to give a bit of kindly ad- 
vice, it is that they settle these things quietly 
among themselves and devote what energy is 
displayed in public to pushing their machines. 

Se 

THERE is great need for a National or an East- 
ern association among the granite manufacturers 
at Barre and Quincy. The exchange of ideas 
and social features of the gathering on July 25 
will have its effect. It is to be hoped that the two 
organizations will immediately take steps to bring 
about such an organization that the days for run- 
ning dewn the Quincy market by the Barre man 
and the Quincy man running down the Barre mar- 
set may be cut out. You won’t be so likely to 
play into the hands of the buyer. By co-operation, 
advertising and a regular push and pull together 
there will be more granite used. You take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to increase the sales 
of building material and the monument trade will 
rot decreas. Put your shoulder to the wheel. 
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A New Roofing [laterial. 


There is a new rocfing material on the market 
which is intended for fireproof construction, not 
only in roofs, but in floors, walls and in partitions 
also. The new material is known as Ferroinclave, 
and is made by the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Alex Brown, of this 
cempany, is the inventor of the material, which is 
the result of study and experiment on his part 
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FERROINCLAVE. 
A New System of Fireproof Construction. 


with a view to rebuilding their works after a 
disastrous fire three years ago, so as to have 
same fireproof. : 

Ferroinclave is made of No. 24 sheet metal, 
tent in alternating Z angles forming dovetails. 
Each sheet is so made that it will shingle into the 
sheet above it and down over the sheet below it, 
and also lap sidewise, so that when laid upon 
the purlins of a building to form the roof, it has 
at a distance, the appearance of ordinary corru- 
gated iron coated with black paint. Portland ce- 
rent mixed with sand is then applied to both 
the upper and lower sides, making a total thick- 
ress of 114 inches. 

The weight of roofing of this kind when com- 
pleted is 15 pounds per square foot, and as to its 
strength, when the cement has set ten days the 
sheet will just begin to show signs of failure un- 
cer a uniformly discributed load of three hundred 
pounds per square foot. (Supports 4 ft. 10% in. 
apart). 

The standard sheets of this roofing are made 
2¢ inches wide and 10 feet long, and any length 
under 10 feet, and any shape can be furnished on 
request. Speaking cf the cost of this roofing, 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. say: 

“The cost of the roof per square of 100 square 
feet delivered in full size sheets 10 feet long, is 
$5.50 f. o. b. Cleveland. For short square sheets 
a proportionately higher price is charged, since a 
greater number are required to make a square. 
Sheets bent for ridges, valleys, saddles, etc., are 
$12.75 per square. The malleable iron fastening 
clips are two cents each, and usually about thirty- 
six are required for a square. Our customers have 
found that it costs them about $21.00 per square 
for the complete ferroinclave roof cemented on 
both sides and paintcd on the top side.” 

Of course the prices mentioned are subject to 
more or less change, but will give some idea as 
to the cost of this new roofing. The company 
used this material in rebuilding their new plant 








Preparing to Test Ferroinclave Roofing by Fire—Carrying 
a Load of 60 Pounds per Square Foot, 


throughout, and it seems to be taking quite fa- 
verably with others who are seeking fireproof con- 
siruction, and they report many inquiries from all 
over the country. We are likely to hear quite a 
lot about this material in construction work in the 
future. 





Some Roofing Logic. 


Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, Neb.—Our expe- 
rience which includes possibly 750 squares of 
reofing on our own buildings, has proven to us 
quite clearly two things. First, that a good roof 
covering is one of the most important consid- 
erations in the erection of a building. Second, 
that the ordinary tar and gravel roof can not be 
depended upon to give service. From a somewhat 
extensive study of the roofing question, we have 
concluded that it is safer to trust a material made 
at the factory of some reliable manufacturer, for 
which a satisfactory price is reeeived, and which 
can therefore be depended upon to be built right 
end uniformly, than to depend upon the wiles 
and tricks of the zravel roofer who operates un- 
der more or less competent superintendence, and 
who has plenty of opportunity to reduce the cost, 
end likewise the qu:lity, of his product. Lighter 
felt, poorer tar, less pitch than per contract, can 
net easily be detected. Thus complaints arise 
itroughout the building world and the tar and 
gravel roof loses the confidence of builders. From 
our experience, the best results in this section 
heve been realized through the use of Carey’s 
Magnesia Flexible Cement Roofing, made at Lock- 
land, Ohio. 


The American Slate and Tile Roofing Co. has 
teen incorporated at St. Louis, Mo., with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000.00. The incorporators are: 
Michael J. Hogan, Julia Hogan and Mary Hogan. 








Cementing Upper Side Ferroinclave Ruof. 


Handle Asphalt— Gravel Roofing. 


The Youngstown Ice Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
i Builders’ Supplies).—Replying to your inquiry 
as to what we handle, would advise that we are 
handling the Trinidad Asphalt Manufacturing 
Ce.’s ready-prepared gravel roofing, which has 
given universal satisfaction wherever we have 
sold it. We do not do a large business in the 
roofing line. We do not put any of the roofing on 
at all—only sell to consumers; neither do we 
handle any lime for the country trade. 





The Association Officers. 


At the recent meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of composition roofers in Louisville, Ky., 
officers and directors were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President Emory S. Bortel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; first vice president, J. B. Ohlig- 
echlager, of Louisviile, Ky.; second vice president, 
J. W. Moore, of Providence, R. I.; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. K. Thomas, of Chicago, Ill.; directors, 
H. M. Reynolds, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. B. 
Lupton, of Pittsburg, Pa.; C. B. Jameson, of 
Euffalo, N. Y.; H. M. White, of New Orleans, La. 
The next meeting will be held in February, 1904, 
at New Orleans. 


W. H. Hughes, of Bennington, Vt., a prominent 
slate producer in that section, and owner of quar- 
ries at Granville, N. Y., and other places, is re- 
perted as having made an assignment. BE. W. 
Williams has been appointed receiver. 


The Bittner Slate Co., of Allentown, Pa., has 
been incorporated: capital stock not mentioned. 
The incorporators are: Edwin W. Bittner, George 
E. Kistler, of Slatesdale; P. W. Bittner, of Jor- 
dan; Osville Buck, of Emerald; Hon. James L. 
Schaadt and Adam E. Bittner, of Allentown. 


————— 


The Pennsylvania Portland Cement (Co. New 
Castle, Pa., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000.00. . 


Mr. Wm. H. Shepard, of the Clare Portlang 
Cement Co., Saginaw, Mich., is hustling to Zoi 
things under way as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. H. E. Brown, of Coldwater, Mich., is down 
at New Castle, Pa., looking after the building 9j 
a new Portland cement plant soon to be erectes 
near the latter place. 


The Hecla Portland Cement and Coal Co., of i) 
Bay City, Mich., have six rotaries running, but the 
plant is designed for twelve, and the balance wij! 
be set as soon as they can be built. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Toledo (Ohio) Portland Cement Co., Orer, 
Dunham was appointed office manager. The 
company is building a new plant at Manchester 
Mich., and is pushing work as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. Charles F. Wade, of the Omega Portland 
Cement Co., Jonesville, Mich., reports that his 
plant has been running to full capacity all spring 
end summer and that the plant’s capacity ig 
booked at a reasonable price for the next fou; 
weeks. Mr. Wade also said nice things about 
Rock PrRopvucts. 


An interesting article on Portland cement from 
blast furnace slag, from the pen of C. de Schwarz 
appears in a recent issue ot Engineering. The au- 
thor reviews the various uses and manfacture oj 
Portland cement and points out to the English 
producer of pig iron, the possibility of establish 
ing a valuable industry on the bi-product known 
us slag, which is at the present time a source of 
expense and annoyance to many blast furnace peo- 
ple. This paper also includes some valuable sta- 
tistics and references to other. papers. 

Another paper of interest along the same lire 
is entitled, “The Use of Blast Furnace Slag, as 
Iron Portland Cement,” by Jantzen. Stah u Hisen, 

This paper gives the composition of slags and 
describes the uses of blast furnace slags and som: 
of the essential conditions of manufacture. While 
this is called iron Portland cement it is known 
in this country as slag cement. There are sever. 
al large German factories producing this material. 


An Echo of the Lime Manufacturers’ 
Meeting. 





(Continued fro first Page.) 





the operation of gasoline launches, their safety, 
€tc, 

Mr. Johnson’s hospitality did not stop with the 
transportation. He had abundance of refresh- 
ments which were kept passing during the entire 
trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton and Mr. and Mrs. Gulley 
and son remained in Sandusky over night and 
were the guests of the Seneca White Lime Co, 
at Fostoria, the following day. 

A number of the party, including Mr. Stephens, 
Mr. Perry, Mr. Lauer and Mr. Heisey, went East 
and the balance returned to Toledo. 

The majority of !hose who returned to Toledo 
went down to Fostoria and Gibsonburg the fol 
lewing morning on a sight-seeing trip. 














Marblehead Plant of the Kelly Island Lime and Trams 
port Co. 
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Cement Conditions in Germany, 


Consul-General Frank H. Mason, Berlin, Ger- 
many, has forwarded to the department the fol- 
lowing in reply to various inquiries as to the 
cement industry in Germany, and the general con- 
ditions of the trade to-day: 

In reply to various inquiries from the United 
States concerning the present condition and pros- 


pects of the Portland-cement industry in Germany: 
the following report is respectfully submitted: 

The cement manufacture may be designated as 
that one of the great, long-established industries 
in this country in which the capacity of produc- 
tion is most excessive and disproportionate to the 
normal consumptive power of the people. There 
were in operation in this country, at the close of 
1899 261 cement factories, and their number has 
increased rather than diminished since that time. 

During the year 1901 there was consumed in 
Germany 14,600,000 barrels of cement, while the 
reports of the several syndicates show that the 
collective productive capacity of all their factories 
for the same period was 29,000,000 barrels per an- 
num. The power of production had thus, in re- 
spect to Portland cement, outgrown the actuai 
home demand by 100 per cent. Just how much 
cement was really produced in that year is difficu!t 
to ascertain. The cement factories of Germany 
are divided into several syndicates, which fight 
each other with persistent valor and reveal as lit- 
tle of the inside workings of their several organi 
zations aS possible; but from all indications and 
estimates, there must have been in 1901 a sur- 
plus of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 barrels, of 
which there was exported 506,652 tons, leaving a 
large excess, which broke down the market, re- 
duced profits to a pittance, and brought on a 
crisis in the industry from which it has not yet 
recovered. 

In tracing the causes which led up to this result, 
it is noticeable that during the ten years from 
1890 to 1900 all kinds of construction which use 
cement were phenomenally active in Germany, and 
the consumption was enormous and steadily in- 
creasing. Millions of barrels were used in the 
construction of the Kaiser Wilhelm and the Em¢g 
canals and in improvements in the Rhine, Weser, 
and other rivers. It was expected that the Mid 
land Canal would also be authorized and the ce- 
ment factories made preparations to meet that 
additional demand, so that the failure and post- 
ponement of the project were among the contribuc- 
Ing causes to the overproduction of that period. 
The situation led to a new effort to unite the sev- 
eral local syndicates and groups into which the 
cement makers were divided into one national aud 
allembracing combination, which could restrict 
the output, shut down superfluous factories, and, 
by getting the industry thoroughly in hand, re- 
Store prices to a profitable basis. All such efforts 
proved futile, and the war between the competing 
factories was bitter and unrelenting. 

The year 1902 brought no substantial relief. 
The supply of cement everywhere exceeded the 
demand. Building operations slackened under 
the general industrial and financial depression, 
While labor and fuel—two of the principal fac- 
tors in cement production—maintained practi- 
cally undiminished values since the prosperous 
years preceding 1900. The only outlet for the 
surplus was through exports, and these slowly 
increased form 497,780 metric tons* in 1898 to 
528,676 tons in 1899, 543,991 tons in 1900, and 641,- 
520 tons in 1902. Of this large export the Unite 
tates takes a larger share than any other nation, 
the shipments to our country aggregating 197,- 
174 tons in 1900, 108,596 tons in 1901, and 246,726 
tons in 1902. ‘Next in order of importance in this 
respect comes the Netherlands, which last year 
took 66,837 tons of German cement; British South 
Africa, 36,720 tons; Great Britain, 33,534 tons; 
and Brazil, 18,209 tons. 

nder the present tariff, cement is free of duty 
when imported into Germany, and there was a 
Small influx of 51,947 tons in 1902, which came 
wag the border at points in Belgium, Denmark, 
tance, Austria, and Switzerland, where factories 
Rear the frontier were geographically tributary 


to German territory. To shut out this slight com- 
petition the new German tariff imposes a duty of 
50 pfennigs (about 12 cents) per 100 kilograms 
($1.20 per metric ton) on cement, as against $4.04 
per ton duty assessed by Russia, $2.38 in Austria 
and Switzerland, $1.42 in Sweden, and $1.76 in 
the United States. 

The sum of all recent information is that only 
the oldest and largest factories in Germany, which 
enjoy every advantage of location for obtaining 
raw material, and handling their product, are able 
under present conditions to earn any substantia! 
profit; many of the newer and smaller establish 
ments are working at a loss. Early in the pres: 
ent year there was a meeting in Berlin of cement 
manufacturers from all parts of the Empire, 
which, after a long, secret session, appointed a 
commission to consider and report in April upon 
a plan for the organization of the entire industry 
under a cartel, or syndicate, which should control 
output and manage the market. Thus far it 
would appear that the commission has not report 
ed, and its continued silence is construed as an 
indication that the differences between local syn- 
dicates and individual factories have again been 
found irreconcilable, and that no general basis ot 
combination can be reached. 

*1 metric ton—2,205 pounds. 


A Cement Plant of the Northland. 


Up in that part of the Northland inclosed in 
the boundaries of the Wolverine State there are 
a number of fine cement plants, and one of these 
is the plant of the Alpena (Mich.) Portland Ce- 
ment Co. The approach to the works is along 
a roadway bordered by dense brush, and every- 
thing suggests the wildwood, so much so, that one 
is surprised to emerge from this and be suddenly 
confronted by a large plant and a good dock, with 
a view of the bay for a background. Nor is there 
aught in the visible surroundings before 
reaching this plant to suggest that there is a large 
body of limestone within a foot or two of your 














Plant of the Alpena Portland Cement Co. 


feet. You do not see the quarry which furnishes 
the raw material for the plant until you are 
right upon it The illustrations, two and three, 
which are given were taken some time ago and 
the openings are now much more extensive. Pres- 
ent operations go to a depth of thirty-five feet, 
but the core drill has shown that all of the stone 
for 150 ft. is available for Portland cement. 

While much of this stone analyzes over 99 per 
cent, calcium carbonate (CaCo,), the range of 
composition is from 94 per cent. to 99 per cent. 
of calcium carbonate, and from a trace to 1 per 
cent. of magnesium carbonate—the balance is 
made up of silica and alumina. The stone ‘is 
highly crystalline and very rich in corral fossils, 
and is known as the Traverse formation. The 
clay used to furnish the silica and alumina is 
ideal in physical character, being extremely fine 
in grain and showing no coarse quartz particles, 
it is evidently an alurial deposit. It is of a goo? 
chemical composition and runs about 62 per cent 
silica (SiO,). This is brought in on the com- 
pany’s own railroad a distance of seven miles, 
from the vicinity of a large deposit of marl owned 
by this company. 

The Alpena Portland Cement Co. was organized 
in 1899 with a capital of $500,000.00 for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing cement and not for the 
purpose of selling stock. The plant was built 
with a view to using the marl which the company 
owns as a basis of operation, but at the last min- 
ute it was decided to use the limestone, which was 
right at the plant’s doors. 

On this account crushing and grinding machines 
were added and the slurry process retained. 
This process as practiced at this plant can not 
help but give the most thorough and even mixture 
of the ingredients. used. Each car which is 
dumped into the crusher has had added to it the 
amount of clay of known composition, which the 
analysis of the limestone shows necessary to give 
the correct cement composition. Thus the crusher 
gives it a good preliminary mix. The stream 


from the crusher is divided into three parts and 
passes through three sets of rolls and is all 
brought together and then divided into six 
streams and is further reduced and then brought 
together and passed to the tube mill where it is 
made into a slurry after which it passes to the 
tanks where it is given further mixing and is 
analyzed and corrected if necessary. From these 
tanks it is pumped to the storage tanks which feed 
the rotaries. 

There are six rotary kilns in this plant at the 
present time, but they expect to install more with- 
in the next few years. The kilns are 60 feet tong 
and 6 feet in diameter, using powdered coal as a 
fuel by the Sturtevant system of reduction blovw- 
ing. As ‘the clinker come from the lower end of 
the rotaries it is taken to the cooling room and 
from there goes to the tube and ball mills for 
grinding, and is taken from there by conveyor to 
a storage room which has a capacity of 50,060 
barrels. 

The quality of the raw material and the system 
of handling it is such that even under the eye of 
a less capable man than Mr. Haldeman, who is a 
thorough-going and practical cement man, it 
would be almost impossible to produce anything 
but a high grade of cement. 

I do not believe the method of manufacture 
adopted here is the cheapest mode of converting 
this material into Portland cement, but there can 
be no question as to its thoroughness, or as to the 
quality of the product, which it should produce. 

The Detroit and Mackinac R. R. runs into the 
plant, and the company owns a good substantial 
dock with 15 feet of quiet water on end and side. 

There should be considerable satisfaction . in 
operating a factory so thoroughly equipped for all 
emergencies. The company has a large supply 
house which contains a complete line of all ma- 
terial needed for repairs and duplicates of ail 
parts liable to break. Aside from this, they have 
a wood working shop, cooperage shop, blacksmith 
shop and a machine shop equipped to do almost 
all kinds of machine and boiler work. 

The advisability of such equipment is well prov. 
en by the fact that this company has not shut 
down for more than a few hours in over six 
months. 

Mr. F. M. Haldeman is superintendent of the 
plant. 

The officers of the Alpena Portland Cement Co. 
are in Alpena, and the officers are: 

President, Herman Besser; vice president, C. 
H. Reynolds; treasuer, W. H. Johnson; secretary, 
John Monaghan; attorney, J. H. Cobb. 

The remaining directors are: 

F. W. Gilchrist, P. Culligan and A. M. 
Fletcher. 


Cement Prospects Fair. 


Utica Cement Manufacturing Co., Utica, Hi— 
We are having a fairly good trade, the strike sit- 
uation, rains and flood of late, considered. No 
special improvements have been made in our plant 
during the last season, or since the same was 
entirely remodeled and rebuilt in 1901. We con- 
sider the prospects for the season’s business very 
fair, everything considered. 


Have Enlarged Their Plant. 


Pacific Portland Cement Co., San Francisco, 
Cal—Trade is good with us and we are increasing 
our plant to 1,400 barrels daily capacity. Pros- 
pects so far are good for next season’s business in 
our line. 


The construction work, which is under the di- 
rection of Robert W. Hunt & Co., for the Egyp 
tian Portland Cement Co., of Fenton, Mich., is 
practically finished. This is a modern plant in 
every respect. Mr. W. H. Hess will be superin- 
tendent of the plant. 











Limestone Quarry of the Alpena Portland Cement Co, 
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A New Roofing [laterial. 


There is a new rocfing material on the market 
which is intended for fireproof construction, not 
only in roofs, but in floors, walls and in partitions 
elso. The new material is known as Ferroinclave, 
and is made by the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Alex Brown, of this 
company, is the inventor of the material, which is 
the result of study and experiment on his part 
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FERRGINCLAVE. 
A New System of Fireproof Construction. 


with a view to rebuilding their works after a 
disastrous fire three years ago, so as to have 
same fireproof. : 

Ferroinclave is made of No. 24 sheet metal, 
tent in alternating Z angles forming dovetails. 
Each sheet is so made that it will shingle into the 
sheet above it and down over the sheet below it, 
and also lap sidewise, so that when laid upon 
ihe purlins of a building to form the roof, it has 
at a distance, the appearance of ordinary corru- 
gated iron coated with black paint. Portland ce- 
ment mixed with sand is then applied to both 
the upper and lower sides, making a total thick- 
ress of 114 inches. 

The weight of roofing of this kind when com- 
pleted is 15 pounds per square foot, and as to its 
strength, when the cement has set ten days the 
sheet will just begin to show signs of failure un- 
cer a uniformly discributed load of three hundred 
pounds per square foot. (Supports 4 ft. 10% in. 
epart). 

The standard sheets of this roofing are made 
2¢ inches wide and 10 feet long, and any length 
under 10 feet, and any shape can be furnished on 
request. Speaking cf the cost of this roofing, 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. say: 

“The cost of the roof per square of 100 square 
feet delivered in full size sheets 10 feet long, is 
$8.50 f. o. b. Cleveland. For short square sheets 
a proportionately higher price is charged, since a 
greater number are required to make a square. 
Sheets bent for ridges, valleys, saddles, etc., are 
$12.75 per square. The malleable iron fastening 
clips are two cents each, and usually about thirty- 
six are required for a square. Our customers have 
found that it costs them about $21.00 per square 
for the complete ferroinclave roof cemented on 
both sides and paintcd on the top gide.” 

Of course the prices mentioned are subject to 
more or less change, but will give some idea as 
to the cost of this new roofing. The company 
used this material in rebuilding their new plant 








Preparing to Test Ferroinclave Roofing by Fire—Carrying 
a Load of 60 Pounds per Square Foot, 


throughout, and it seems to be taking quite fa- 
verably with others who are seeking fireproof con- 
siruction, and they report many inquiries from all 
over the country. We are likely to hear quite a 
lot about this material in construction work in the 
future. 





Some Roofing Logic. 


Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, Neb.—Our expe- 
rience which includes possibly 750 squares of 
reofing on our own buildings, has proven to us 
quite clearly two things. First, that a good roof 
covering is one of the most important consid- 
erations in the erection of a building. Second, 
that the ordinary tar and gravel roof can not be 
depended upon to give service. From a somewhat 
extensive study of the roofing question, we have 
concluded that it is safer to trust a material made 
at the factory of some reliable manufacturer, for 
which a satisfactory price is received, and which 
can therefore be depended upon to be built right 
ard uniformly, than to depend upon the wiles 
and tricks of the zravel roofer who operates un- 
der more or less competent superintendence, and 
who has plenty of opportunity to reduce the cost, 
end likewise the qu:lity, of his product. Lighter 
felt, poorer tar, less pitch than per contract, can 
net easily be detected. Thus complaints arise 
itroughout the building world and the tar and 
gravel roof loses the confidence of builders. From 
our experience, the best results in this section 
heave been realized through the use of Carey’s 
Magnesia Flexible Cement Roofing, made at Lock- 
land, Ohio. 


The American Slate and Tile Roofing Co. has 
Leen incorporated at St. Louis, Mo., with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000.00. The incorporators are: 
Michael J. Hogan, Julia Hogan and Mary Hogan. 








Cemeuting Upper Side Ferroinclave Roof. 


Handle Asphalt— Gravel Roofing. 


The Youngstown Ice Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
‘Builders’ Supplies).—Replying to your inquiry 
as to what we handle, would advise that we are 
handling the Trinidad Asphalt Manufacturing 
Ce.’s ready-prepared gravel roofing, which has 
given universal satisfaction wherever we have 
sold it. We do not do a large business in the 
reofing line. We do not put any of the roofing on 
at all—only sell to consumers; neither do we 
handle any lime for the country trade. 





The Association Officers. 


At the recent meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of composition roofers in Louisville, Ky., 
officers and directors were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President Emory S. Bortel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; first vice president, J. B. Ohlig- 
echlager, of Louisviile, Ky.; second vice president, 
J. W. Moore, of Providence, R. I.; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. K. Thomas, of Chicago, Ill.; directors, 
H. M. Reynolds, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. B. 
Lupton, of Pittsburg, Pa.; C. B. Jameson, of 
Euffalo, N. Y.; H. M. White, of New Orleans, La. 
The next meeting will be held in February, 1904, 
at New Orleans. 


W. H. Hughes, of Bennington, Vt., a prominent 
slate producer in that section, and owner of quar- 
ries at Granville, N. Y., and other places, is re- 
perted as having made an assignment. BE. W. 
Williams has been appointed receiver. 


The Bittner Slate Co., of Allentown, Pa., has 
been incorporated: capital stock not mentioned. 
The incorporators are: Edwin W. Bittner, George 
E. Kistler, of Slatesdale; P. W. Bittner, of Jor- 
dan; Osville Buck, of Emerald; Hon. James L. 
Schaadt and Adam E. Bittner, of Allentown. 


$< 

The Pennsylvania Portland Cement (Co. New 
Castle, Pa., has been incorporated with a capity 
stock of $50,000.00. 


Mr. Wm. H. Shepard, of the Clare Portland 
Cement Co., Saginaw, Mich., is hustling to Zoi 
things under way as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. H. E. Brown, of Coldwater, Mich., is down 
at New Castle, Pa., looking after the building oj 
a new Portland cement plant soon to be erecte; 
near the latter place. 


The Hecla Portland Cement and Coal Co., of i lL 


Bay City, Mich., have six rotaries running, but the 
plant is designed for twelve, and the balance wij! 
be set as soon as they can be built. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Toledo (Ohio) Portland Cement Co., Orer 
Dunham was appointed office manager. The 
company is building a new plant at Manchester 
Mich., and is pushing work as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. Charles F. Wade, of the Omega Portland 
Cement Co., Jonesville, Mich., reports that his 
plant has been running to full capacity all spring 
end summer and that the plant’s capacity ig 
booked at a reasonable price for the next fou; 
weeks. Mr. Wade also said nice things about 
Rock Propwcts. 


An interesting article on Portland cement from 
blast furnace slag, from the pen of C. de Schwarz 
appears in a recent issue of Engineering. The av. 
thor reviews the various uses and manfacture oi 
Portland cement and points out to the English 
producer of pig iron, the possibility of establish 
ing a valuable industry on the bi-product known 
us slag, which is at the present time a source of 
expense and annoyance to many blast furnace peo- 
ple. This paper also includes some valuable sta- 
tistics and references to other. papers. 

Another paper of interest along the same lire 
is entitled, ‘The Use of Blast Furnace Slag, as 
Iron Portland Cement,” by Jantzen. Stah u Eisen, 

This paper gives the composition of slags and 
describes the uses of blast furnace slags and som? 
of the essential conditions of manufacture. While 
this is called iron Portland cement it is known 
in this country as slag cement. There are sever. 
al large German factories producing this material. 


An Echo of the Lime Manufacturers’ 
Meeting. 





(Continued fro first Page.) 





the operation of gasoline launches, their safety, 
etc, 

Mr. Johnson’s hospitality did not stop with the 
transportation. He had abundance of refresh- 
ments which were kept passing during the entire 
trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton and Mr. and Mrs. Gulley 
and son remained in Sandusky over night and 
were the guests of the Seneca White Lime Co. 
at Fostoria, the following day. 

A number of the party, including Mr. Stephens, 
Mr. Perry, Mr. Lauer and Mr. Heisey, went East 
and the balance returned to Toledo. 

The majority of !hose who returned to Toledo 
went down to Fostoria and Gibsonburg the fol 
lewing morning on a sight-seeing trip. 














Marblehead Plant of the Kelly Island Lime and Trams 
port Co, 
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Cement Conditions in Germany, 


Consul-General Frank H. Mason, Berlin, Ger- 
many, has forwarded to the department the fol- 
lowing in reply to various inquiries as to the 
cement industry in Germany, and the general con- 
ditions of the trade to-day: 

In reply to various inquiries from the United 
States concerning the present condition and pros- 


pects of the Portland-cement industry in Germany: 
the following report is respectfully submitted: 

The cement manufacture may be designated as 
that one of the great, long-established industries 
in this country in which the capacity of produc- 
tion is most excessive and disproportionate to ths 
normal consumptive power of the people. There 
were in operation in this country, at the close of 
1899 261 cement factories, and their number has 
increased rather than diminished since that time. 

During the year 1901 there was consumed in 
Germany 14,600,000 barrels of cement, while the 
1eports of the several syndicates show that the 
collective productive capacity of all their factories 
for the same period was 29,000,000 barrels per an- 
num. The power of production had thus, in re- 
spect to Portland cement, outgrown the actuai 
home demand by 100 per cent. Just how mucin 
cement was really produced in that year is difficu!t 
to ascertain. The cement factories of Germany 
are divided into several syndicates, which fight 
each other with persistent valor and reveal as lit- 
tle of the inside workings of their several organi 
zations as possible; but from all indications and 
estimates, there must have been in 1901 a sur- 
plus of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 barrels, of 
which there was exported 506,652 tons, leaving a 
large excess, which broke down the market, re- 
duced profits to a pittance, and brought on a 
crisis in the industry from which it has not yet 
recovered. 

In tracing the causes which led up to this result, 
it is noticeable that during the ten years from 
1890 to 1900 all kinds of construction which use 
cement were phenomenally active in Germany, and 
the consumption was enormous and steadily in- 
creasing. Millions of barrels were used in the 
construction of the Kaiser Wilhelm and the Em¢g 
canals and in improvements in the Rhine, Weser, 
and other rivers. It was expected that the Mid 
land Canal would also be authorized and the ce- 
ment factories made preparations to meet that 
additional demand, so that the failure and post- 
ponement of the project were among the contribuc- 
Ing causes to the overproduction of that period. 
The situation led to a new effort to unite the sev- 
eral local syndicates and groups into which the 
cement makers were divided into one national and 
allembracing combination, which could restrict 
the output, shut down superfluous factories, and, 
by getting the industry thoroughly in hand, re- 
Store prices to a profitable basis. All such efforts 
proved futile, and the war between the competing 
factories was bitter and unrelenting. 

The year 1902 brought no substantial relief. 
The supply of cement everywhere exceeded the 
demand. Building operations slackened under 
the general industrial and financial depression, 
While labor and fuel—two of the principal fac- 
tors in cement production—maintained practi- 
cally undiminished values since the prosperous 
years preceding 1900. The only outlet for the 
surplus was through exports, and these slowly 
Mcreased form 497,780 metric tons* in 1898 to 
528,676 tons in 1899, 543,991 tons in 1900, and 641,- 
520 tons in 1902. Of this large export the Unite 
States takes a larger share than any other nation, 
the shipments to our country aggregating 197,- 
174 tons in 1900, 108,596 tons in 1901, and 246,726 
tons in 1902. ‘Next in order of importance in this 
respect comes the Netherlands, which last year 
took 66,837 tons of German cement; British South 
Africa, 36,720 tons; Great Britain, 33,534 tons; 
and Brazil, 18,209 tons. 

Under the present tariff, cement is free of duty 
When imported into Germany, and there was a 
Small influx of 51,947 tons in 1902, which came 
— the border at points in Belgium, Denmark, 

Tance, Austria, and Switzerland, where factories 

Rear the frontier were geographically tributary 





to German territory. To shut out this slight com- 
petition the new German tariff imposes a duty of 
50 pfennigs (about 12 cents) per 100 kilograms 
($1.20 per metric ton) on cement, as against $4.04 
per ton duty assessed by Russia, $2.38 in Austria 
and Switzerland, $1.42 in Sweden, and $1.76 in 
the United States. 

The sum of all recent information is that only 
the oldest and largest factories in Germany, which 
enjoy every advantage of location for obtaining 
raw material, and handling their product, are able 
under present conditions to earn any substantia! 
profit; many of the newer and smaller establish 
ments are working at a loss. Early in the pres. 
ent year there was a meeting in Berlin of cement 
manufacturers from all parts of the Empire, 
which, after a long, secret session, appointed a 
commission to consider and report in April upon 
a plan for the organization of the entire industry 
under a cartel, or syndicate, which should control 
output and manage the market. Thus far it 
would appear that the commission has not report 
ed, and its continued silence is construed as an 
indication that the differences between local syn- 
dicates and individual factories have again been 
found irreconcilable, and that no generai basis ot 
combination can be reached. 

*1 metric ton—2,205 pounds. 


A Cement Plant of the Northland. 


Up in that part of the Northland inclosed in 
the boundaries of the Wolverine State there are 
a number of fine cement plants, and one of these 
is the plant of the Alpena (Mich.) Portland Ce- 
ment Co. The approach to the works is along 
a roadway bordered by dense brush, and every- 
thing suggests the wildwood, so much so, that one 
is surprised to emerge from this and be suddenly 
confronted by a large plant and a good dock, with 
a view of the bay for a background. Nor is there 
aught in the visible surroundings before 
reaching this plant to suggest that there is a large 
body of limestone within a foot or two of your 














Plant of the Alpena Portland Cement Co. 


feet. You do not see the quarry which furnishes 
the raw material for the plant until you are 
right upon it The illustrations, two and three, 
which are given were taken some time ago and 
the openings are now much more extensive. Pres- 
ent operations go to a depth of thirty-five feet, 
but the core drill has shown that all of the stone 
for 150 ft. is available for Portland cement. 

While much of this stone analyzes over 99 per 
cent, calcium carbonate (CaCo,), the range of 
composition is from 94 per cent. to 99 per cent. 
of calcium carbonate, and from a trace to 1 per 
cent. of magnesium carbonate—the balance is 
made up of silica and alumina. The stone ‘is 
highly crystalline and very rich in corral fossils, 
and is known as the Traverse formation. The 
clay used to furnish the silica and alumina is 
ideal in physical character, being extremely fine 
in grain and showing no coarse quartz particles, 
it is evidently an alurial deposit. It is of a goo? 
chemical composition and runs about 62 per cent 
silica (SiO,). This is brought in on the com- 
pany’s own railroad a distance of seven miles, 
from the vicinity of a large deposit of marl owned 
by this company. 

The Alpena Portland Cement Co. was organized 
in 1899 with a capital of $500,000.00 for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing cement and not for the 
purpose of selling stock. The plant was built 
with a view to using the marl which the company 
owns as a basis of operation, but at the last min- 
ute it was decided to use the limestone, which was 
right at the plant’s doors. 

On this account crushing and grinding machines 
were added and the slurry process retained. 
This process as practiced at this plant can not 
help but give the most thorough and even mixture 
of the ingredients. used. Each car which is 
dumped into the crusher has had added to it the 
amount of clay of known composition, which the 
analysis of the limestone shows necessary to give 
the correct cement composition. Thus the crusher 
gives it a good preliminary mix. The stream 





from the crusher is divided into three parts and 
passes through three sets of rolls and is all 
brought together and then divided into six 
streams and is further reduced and then brought 
together and passed to the tube mill where it is 
made into a slurry after which it passes to the 
tanks where it is given further mixing and is 
analyzed and corrected if necessary. From these 
tanks it is pumped to the storage tanks which feed 
the rotaries. 

There are six rotary kilns in this plant at the 
present time, but they expect to install more with- 
in the next few years. The kilns are 60 feet tong 
and 6 feet in diameter, using powdered coal as a 
fuel by the Sturtevant system of reduction blovw- 
ing. As ‘the clinker come from the lower end of 
the rotaries it is taken to the cooling room and 
from there goes to the tube and ball mills for 
grinding, and is taken from there by conveyor to 
a storage room which has a capacity of 50,060 
barrels. 

The quality of the raw material and the system 
of handling it is such that even under the eye of 
a less capable man than Mr. Haldeman, who is a 
thorough-going and practical cement man, it 
would be almost impossible to produce anything 
but a high grade of cement. 

I do not believe the method of manufacture 
adopted here is the cheapest mode of converting 
this material into Portland cement, but there can 
be no question as to its thoroughness, or as to the 
quality of the product, which it should produce. 

The Detroit and Mackinac R. R. runs into the 
plant, and the company owns a good substantial 
dock with 15 feet of quiet water on end and side. 

There should be considerable satisfaction in 
operating a factory so thoroughly equipped for all 
emergencies. The company has a large supply 
house which contains a complete line of all ma- 
terial needed for repairs and duplicates of ail 
parts liable to break. Aside from this, they have 
a wood working shop, cooperage shop, blacksmith 
shop and a machine shop equipped to do almost 
all kinds of machine and boiler work. 

The advisability of such equipment is well prov. 
en by the fact that this company has not shut 
down for more than a few hours in over six 
months. 

Mr. F. M. Haldeman is superintendent of the 
plant. 

The officers of the Alpena Portland Cement Co. 
are in Alpena, and the officers are: 

President, Herman Besser; vice president, C. 
H. Reynolds; treasuer, W. H. Johnson; secretary, 
John Monaghan; attorney, J. H. Cobb. 

The remaining directors are: 

F. W. Gilchrist, P. Culligan and A. M. 
Fletcher. 


Cement Prospects Fair. 


Utica Cement Manufacturing Co., Utica, Hli— 
We are having a fairly good trade, the strike sit- 
uation, rains and flood of late, considered. No 
special improvements have been made in our planl. 
during the last season, or since the same was 
entirely remodeled and rebuilt in 1901. We con- 
sider the prospects for the season’s business very 
fair, everything considered. 


Have Enlarged Their Plant. 


Pacific Portland Cement Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.—Trade is good with us and we are increasing 
our plant to 1,400 barrels daily capacity. Pros- 
pects so far are good for next season’s business in 
our line. 


The construction work, which is under the di- 
rection of Robert W. Hunt & Co., for the Egyp- 
tian Portland Cement Co., of Fenton, Mich., is 
practically finished. This is a modern plant in 
every respect. Mr. W. H. Hess will be superin- 
tendent of the plant. 











Limestone Quarry of the Alpena Portland Cement Co, 
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[More About Wood Fiber Plaster. 


The Dayton Fiber Plaster Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
takes exceptions to an article in Rock Propucts 
for July, wherein the statement is made that 
there are two plants now making this class of 
plaster, one in Cleveland and one in Grand Rap- 
ids. We don’t blame them for it, either, for they 
inform us that they have been manufacturing wood 
fiber plaster for the past three years, under their 
own patents, and have established a large and 
growing demand for this material. We might add 
by way of explanation, that the statement in 
the article referred to the plants operating under 
the patent of the Elyria Wood Plaster Co. 


Ohio Gypsum Deposits. 


Calcined plaster produced in Ohio has been long 
and favorably known on account of its whiteness 
and purity. It is a plaster which is sought by 
those industries who desire a uniform and 
reliable product. When properly calcined, it is very 
sensitive and extremely smooth as a finished job. 

The seat of this industry is some eight or ten 
miles West of the city of Sandusky, Ohio. 

Two plants are being operated by the United 
States Gypsum Co. and the third is in process 
of erection by the Consumers Gypsum Co. close to 
the Port Clinton or Fletcherville plant of the 
United States Gypsum Co. The other plant own- 
ed and operated by the United Sates Gypsum Co. 
is located about one mile South of Gypsum, about 
one and one-half miles East of the location of the 
plant previously mentioned. This is the oldest 
plant in Ohio and is well-known as the Marsh & 
Co. plant. The present plant was built in 1885 
when a spur was run to the Gypsum mines from 
the Lake Shore and Michigan South R. R. Prior 
tc that time Marsh & Co., operated a small 
plant near Gypsum. The Port Clinton plant was 
not built until 1899. Both plants are modern and 
have been running overtime during the last year. 

While it has long been known that gypsum ex- 
isted in minable quantities along the South shores 
of Lake Erie, West of Sandusky only about 2,500 
acres have been thoroughly tested with the drill. 
Gut of this 2,500 acres, it is probable that not 
over 250 will furnish gypsum or economic value. 
Gypsum is encountered by the drill at almost 
every point in this section, but the strata are fre- 
quently thin and so widely separated by inter- 
stratified limestone that they would not be of 
economic value. At other points the interstrati- 
fied limestone is thin and the gypsum beds heavy. 

Until recently, it was believed that all the gyp- 
sum of economic value lay North of the Bay in 
Fortage township, Ottawa County. However, with- 
in the last year the Winters Gypsum Co. have 
proven that this is not the case by testing a piece 
of property on the South side of the Bay. The 
idea that it might be profitable to test this terri- 
tory was suggested to them by finding out that a 
well which was dug many years ago in that neigh- 
borhood showed a considerable deposit of gypsum. 
the result of their investigation was to find the 
heaviest deposit of gypsum in this section. The 
drill reveals the fact that there is from ten to 
fifteen acres of gypsum on the South side of the 
Bay which can be mined with profit. 

The drill also shows the fact that great care 
will be necessary in mining this gypsum; other- 
wise, the entire workings will be drowned out, 
because when the last layer of gypsum, which is 


about three feet thick, is penetrated by the drill, 
in every case there isanenormous inflow of water 
which fills the holes almost to the top. Still, with 
sufficient care, there is no question but that this 
territory can be worked without danger, since, 
until this strata is penetrated, the water gives no 
trouble more than that which has already been 
encountered and overcome. 


Surface Elevation as a Guide to Deposits. 

With the gypsum deposits in this section of the 
country there seems to be some surface indica- 
tions which is not always the case with mineral 
deposits. Nearly all of the heavier deposits seem 
to lie under the highest ground. 

To a stranger going into this section of the 
country, this statement may seem odd, because 
the country appears almost level. The elevations 
are very gradual and very slight. From 15 to 20 
feet elevation makes a ridge in this country and 
it is probable that the total elevation above the 
lake does not at any point reach 45 or 50 feet. 
These indications, however, are not always relia- 














The Marsh Plant of the U. S. Gypsum Co., Gypsum, Ohio. 


ble, since there are cases where the heavy deposit 
will curve across a slight valley carrying the gyp- 
sum in sufficient weight to be of value. 

One fact is noticeable in a careful review of all 
records available, and that is that most of the 
deposits are more or less crescent shape and re- 
semble in general shape the moon at the end of 
the first quarter. The general trend or direction 
seems to be Northeast and Southwest. While 
there is a similarity to some extent, no two are 
exactly alike, and in crossing the territory from 
East to West the deposits will appear to lay in 
rolls, that is from the crest of a deposit it seems 
to slope in both directions, leaving the valieys in 
between which carry very little gypsum. The 
width of these valleys and the width of the gyp- 
sum deposits vary considerably. 














The Marsh Quarry of the U. S. Gypsum, Co., Gypsum, Ohio. 


The Theory of Gypsum Formation. 

It is a peculiar fact that in crossing the farms 
which border immediately on the North side of 
the Bay, that there is only one property which 
does not somewhere within its boundaries carry 
gypsum of value. I do not believe that any of the 
farms carry in one body more than twenty-five 
acres of minable gypsum, and some of them carry 
as little as two or three acres. 

It may seem odd that these conclusions can: be 
arrived at when it is known that practically all 
of this gypsum lies underground from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet, but a great many drill holes have 
been put down and the peculiarities of the terri- 
tory pretty well established. 





(Continued Next Month.) 
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Limestone in PaperMaking. 


In the manufacture of wood pulp paper, lime. 
stone is quite an important factor. Where paper 
is made of rags, lime is made to boil the rags in to 
get rid of the dirt in them, and to decompose some 
of the glutinous substances, but these should not 
be confused with limestone in the manufacture of 
pulp paper. Mr. T. A. Howard, of the Vermont 
Marble Co., Rutland, Vt., furnishes the following 
description to the State Geologist of New York 
tor use in the report on the lime and cement in- 
dustries of that State, of how the limestone is 
used: 

“The broken stone is thrown into cylinders, 8 
feet in diameter and 20 to 160 feet high. When 
the tubes are full, fumes of sulphuric acid are led 
into the bottom, and water allowed to trickle down 
from the top. The stone thus becomes slowly 
dissolved, and the liquor is drawn off into storage 
tanks. This solution is used to ‘cook’ the wood. 
The latter is cut into chips one or two inches long, 
and put in a ‘digester’ holding seven or eight cords 
of wood. The liquor is also introduced, and the 
mixture, heated by steam, is under pressure for 
several hours. The sulphite of lime or magnesia 
removes all the pitch and everything except woody 
fibers, and at the same time removes all discolora- 
tion. 

“Some manufacturers say that the liquor can 
be made faster and stronger by the use of dolo- 
mite (limestone containing a great per cent. of 
magnesia), in order to get which they sometimes 
go ten or twelve miles from a railroad. When 
limestone is used, the cylinders generally seem to 
be made higher.” 


Will Erect Lime Kilns. 


The Limestone Mining Co., Limestone, Ky— 
We are shipping about 300 tons of limestone each 
day to the different iron furnaces. We have lime 
stone in our quarries adapted to both the high 
silica iron and Bessemer steel. We are also al- 
ranging to erect some of the latest pattern lime 
kilns. We have options on 10,000 acres of the 
finest fire clay lands in Eastern Kentucky. 


Byron Eldred, of Boston Mass., under date of 
March 3, 1903, was granted a patent for the pro 
cess of slacking lime, which consists of slacking 
quick lime with an excess of water to form lim? 
puity which, after being allowed to mature suff: 
ciently, is converted into a dry powder by the ad: 
dition of more quick lime which removes all ex 
cess of water, and the heat generated by the 
chemical action of this water on the quick lime 
and by the removal of a large part of the water 
dries the product and makes a fine pulverulent 
TWASS. 


The Bellevernon (Pa.) Wood Fiber Plaster 00. 
has bought the plant of the Uniontown Fertt 
lizer Co., at Uniontown, Pa., which will be com 
verted into a plaster plant. 


The California Wood-Fiber Plaster Co., Oakland, 
Cal., has been incorporated with a capitai stock 
of $50,000.00. The officers are: F. M. Umphred, J 
W. Umphred, W. E. Jones, C. Pugh, of Oakland; 
W. Canaday, of Berkley. 
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A Love Feast Among Granite Men of the East. 





THE BARRE GRANITE ASSOCIATION VISITS QUINCY AND JOINS IN THE ANNUAL OUTING OF THE QUINCY GRANITE ASSOCIATION. 





eS 
—_—— 





PROLOGUE. 





The words “Quincy” ‘and “Granite” are synony- 
mous, but the city of Quincy in that grand old 
Siate of Massachusetts has many other things to 
pe proud of. I had the honor the other day of 
looking into the tombs of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, two presidents of the United States, 
which Quincy claims. I saw the home of John 
Hancock and another signer of the Declaration of 
Independence at Quincy. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Luther Andersen, I looked on a number of 


historic points of interest and went through the 
old Congregationalist meeting house, which was 
part of the town of Quincy in the old days. 

I also took a look into the old quarry from 
which the stone was gotten out for the Bunker 
Hill monument. I saw where stone was quarried 
before the wedge was known and all they had to 
split granite with was main strength and awk- 
wardness. I noted some of the crude methods and 
saw the rail that was set in granite, the first rail- 
way in that section. 

I don: need to talk about dates. It has been 
so long ago that we young fellows would have to 
carry a memorandum book to tell you all about it, 
but the pictures printed of the Granite Railway 
Co.’s Quarries, th> character of the dark stone, the 
fact that modern appliances are now used exclu- 
sively in this ani other quarries in this vicinity, 
gives yon evidenc2 that quarrying in Quincy is done 
with lonz expericnce and the application of mod- 
ern methods. One of the places visited by the 
Earre operators was this quarry. 

The quarries of the Granite Railway Co. were 
among the first to be opened in Quincy, dating 
back to i826 at the time of the building of the 
first incorporated railroad in America, sections of 
which are still intact at their works. Since that 
time new property has been acquired, so that the 
company now control twenty-one acres of quarry 
land. It is of the extra dark kind and without 
cuestion is one of the best granites quarried in 
Quincy. 

The method of quarrying, handling and finishing 
granite in those days was crude and necessarily 
slow. Now steam, and compressed air enter large- 
ly into the work and blocks of granite weighing 
many tons are handled as easily as the smallest 
block in the olden times. 

Although of late years the plant has been con- 
sidered a well equipped one, it was decided some 
months ago to make certain additions and im- 
provements. These were hastened somewhat by 
the burning of their engine house, which stood near 
the line oi the first railroad. 

A new cngine house has been built and is located 
fome distance to the West of the old building. 
The new building is of brick and its dimensions 
are 40 by 30 feet. In this there has been installed 
a125 h. p. boiler which generates the steam for 
an engine and air compressor in the same building, 
but separated from the boiler by a thick brick wall. 

The engine is of the Armington & Sims type, 
150 h. p., making 250 revolutions per minute. This 
fngine furnishes the power for the polishing 
Wheels and travelling cranes in the new polishing 
and cutting shed. 

The air compressor is a 115 h. p. machine of the 

ingersoll-Sergant type. Its capacity is 638 cubic 
feet of air per mitute, and from 100 to 125 pounds 
Iressure. This compressor furnishes power for 
two 20 h. p. hoisters located in the yard and quarry, 
end one 40 h. p. hoister located in the railroad 
jard at the West Quincy station, the air being 
conveyed through 1,700 feet of pipe. It also fur- 
llshes power for twenty pneumatic tools, with 
Which every up-to-date plant is supplied. 
The new polishing mill and cutting shed ad- 
joins the engine house, but is separated from it by 
a fire proof compartment, in which is located a 
‘an and heating apparatus. By these the polish- 
Ng mill and cutting sheds are heated in cold 
Weather, 

The polishing mill and cutting shed are of wood; 
dimensions, 54 by 157 feet. It is the intention of 

€ company in the near future to build on so 
that when completed it will be 412 feet long. 

Running the entire length of this building are 
WO traveling cranes, one with a lifting capacity 


of ten tons, and the other forty tons. A spur 
track from the railroad runs into the building, so 
tkat cars can be easily loaded. There are also in 
this building eight polishing wheels of the Smith, 
Whitcomb and Cook type—six large and two 
small. The twenty pneumatic tocls are also here, 
and it is also intended to put in turning lathes in 
the near future. j 

On the hill is a large water tank of 20,000 gal- 
lons capacity. This is connected with the engine 














“RAILWAY” GRANITE LARGE AND DARK— 
Granite City Railway Co. 


house so that the water used in the air compression 
can be cooled and used over again. The saving in 
water alone by this arrangement is very large. 


The improvements have also extended to their 
quarries. New boilers and hoisters have been 
installed, which enable the large blocks of granite 
to be handled easily. A 125 h. p. boiler furnishing 
steam for six hoisters located in the different 


quarries, in addition to the compressed air hoister. 
There is also a large blacksmith shop on the quar- 
ries where tools are sharpened and repairs made. 
Several new and powerful derricks have also been 
added to the equipment. 

An old incline railroad used in the early days 
to transport granite from the quarries to the 
sheds, and, in fact, in constant use up to within 
a few months has been abandoned, and now all 
granite is loaded onto cars of the Quincy Quarry 
Railroad, spur tracks from which run to every 
quarry, and transported to the cutting plant by 
this method. 

No up-to-date piant is considered complete with- 
cut a telephone. Besides being connected with 
the public exchange, a private line has been in- 
stalled. This connects the quarry engine house 
end office at the works with Supt. Anderson’s of- 
fice at Quincy. 

All of these improvements have been made since 
the advent of Luther S. Anderson as superin- 
tendent and general manager of the company. 

Quarrymen and manufacturers were evidently 
cut to make everybody’s stay in this historic city 
Fleasant, and although when I saw T. P. Mannex, 
he had just returned from Philadelphia, and was 
as busy as a nailer because he wanted to be with 
the crowd on Saturday. He remarked that business 
was good. 

At the Ballou cuarry, which is one of the old- 
est and has beer operated some forty years be- 
fore the present owner started, and he has been 
at it for ten years, it does not show the wear of 
time materially, <lthough the hole gets deeper ev- 
ery day and some new pocket of excellent granite 
is found. 

The Hardwick quarry is one of the largest and 
easiest operated owing to the lay of stone, and 
operations are being carried on with up-to-date 
methods. 

Swingle & Falconer, who entertained a number 
of their friends, were busy in the quarry as well 
as in their sheds. Mr. Swingle, of this company, 
advised me that they were making greater effort 
to do business this year than ever, although their 
large operations necessitated this in connection 
with the short demand for monumental work. 

Manager Morgan, of the Quincy Granite Quar- 
ries Co., reported considerable activity, especially 
on the day preceding the annual outing. 

A rumber of the representatives of this compa- 
Ly were in demand at Crescent Park. 

There are so many things to say about Quincy 
and the space is so smill that we will have to de- 
fer further mention until a later issue. 








QUARRY OF THE GRANITE CITY RAILWAY CO., QUINCY, MASS. 
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THE JOINT OUTING. 





July 24 and 25 will be marked as red-letter days 
in the annals of the Barre and Quincy Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations. 

On these dates the Vermont aggregation was a 
special guest of the Quincy manufacturers, who 
spent every endeavor to make the welcome ac- 
corded their visiting brethren a lasting one. 

The weather on both days was all that could 
be desired. The sun shone resplendant from a 
cloudless sky, and a cool breeze tempered the rays 
ot mid-summer sun. The Barre men, 110 in num- 
ber, journeyed thither by special train and arrived 
at the North Union Station, Boston, at3 a.m. At 
day light the part, dispersed. Not a few remained 
in Boston attending to social and business calls. 
The greater number, however, came direct to 
Quincy, where they were welcomed by the recep- 
tion committee appointed by the local association. 
Trips to the maaufacturing and quarry districts 
were made prior to noon. 

Shortly after 2 o’clock a special car conveyed 
the visiting manufacturers to the plant of the Fore 
River Ship and Engine Co. The sight here was 
a revelation to many. Two battleships, the Rhode 
[Island and New Jersey, are fast nearing comple- 
tion. The cruiser DesMoines, lying in the stream, 
is well nigh rigged and waiting for its builders’ 
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o’clock in-the evening, when they made the welkin 
ring with cheers and counter cheers in the South 
Station, Boston, genuine enjoyment flowed inces- 
santly. 

The run to the Park was made in little over an 
hour’s time and onc2 on Rhode Island soil out- 
door amusement was on tap. 

A feature of the day’s sport was the ball game 
between nines from the rival organizations. The 
line up follows: 





Barre Quincy. 
Dubug, s. 8s. R. Prout, p. 
Barclay, p. White, 2 b. 
Pitkin, c. Shea, 1 b. 
Caswell, 3 b. Hughes, c. f. 
Milne, r. f. Hector, c. 
Campbell, c. f. Nicoll, s. 3s. 
Commoli, 1. f. Galvin, 1. f. 
Wood, 1 b. Mannex, 3 b. 
McDonnell, 2 b. W. Prout, r. f. 


The game promised well had not Representative 
Peter T. Fallon essayed the role of umpire. “Pete” 
may have an insight into the intricate ways of 
framing Massachusetts’ laws, but what he does not 
know about the rules governing the great Ameri- 
can game would pay the National debt. He meant 


well, however, and insisted on having perfect dis- 
cipline on the bali field. 

Players were benched indiscriminatingly, and 
protests were unavailing. Pete was in good voice 
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ALEXANDER AND CAMPBELL ENGINEERING THAT QUINCY EXCURSION—AS OUR ARTIST SEES IT. 


trial. A six-masted steel schooner ready for 
launching, besides several freight lighters, and 
Fall Rver line steamers under way, easily proved 
te the Barre men that Quincy has another indus- 
try beside the granite trade to enrich her coffers. 

Over two hours were devoted to the examina- 
tion of the city’s new industry. 

At 8 o’clock the party was entertained at a 
“Smoker” in Malnati’s Hall. There was a large 
attendance and talk upon the good of the trade, 
mingled with the wreaths of smoke from good ci- 
gars. The profit of organization’ was a favorite 
topic of the speechmakers, and much good may 
accrue from the impromptu exchange of ideas. 

Adjournment was had at 19:30 p. m. and the 
Barre men were advised to prepare for a strenuous 
day on the morrow. 

The crowning point of the good fellowship re- 
union easily took place on Saturday, in the event 
of both organizations participating in an outing at 
Crescent Park, a favorite resort on the Providence 
River, Rhode Island. The gathering of the clans 
commenced early, so as to be on hand at the South 
Terminal Station at 9:05, the hour set for the de- 
parture of the special train. ~ 

Over 300 solid men identified with a solid trade 
were on hand at train time. When such a body 
of men cut loose for a good time look out for sport. 
Same was not lacking, for from 9 a. m. until after 9 


and his decisions were invariably according to 
Fallon, with just a slight leaning in favor of 
Barre. After several innings of play and when 
the sun threatened to wilt the more corpulent play- 
ers, the game was called with the score 8 to 2 in 
favor of Quincy. Other amusements were in- 
dulged in before noon, and when dinner was an- 
nounced a hungry throng responded to the call. 


THE BANQUET. 


“Mine Host” Lewis had everything in apple-pie 
crder in the mammoth dining hall, and the im- 
mense crowd was handled expeditiously. A meal 
of sea-food with all the fixings was served, and for 
quantity and quality satistied the tastes of the 
most fastidious. President Harry. S. Nicoll, of the 
Quincy organization, welcomed the gathering and 
bade all partake unstintingly of the good things 
in front of them. Harry was cheered to the 
echo, and then commenced the merciless onslaught 
upon the succulent clam and his cohorts. 

Needless to add, King Clam was put in sore rout 
and had to soon cry for quarter. 

The progress: of the meal lasted for two hours, 
and between courses an orchestra furnished pop- 
ular music. “The Good Old Summer Time” had 
the lead in popularity, with “Mr. Dooley” a close 
second. The menu follows: 


Granite Manufacturers’ Association, 
of Quincy, Mass. 


24th Annual Dinner, 


Crescent Park, R. I., 
July 25, 1903. 





COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS: 


H. S. Nicoll, President; Wm. T. Spargo, Alfred 0, 
Diack, James Joss, Treasurer, 





MENU. 
Lewis’ Cream Chowder 
Lettuce Rareripes Sliced Tomatoes 
Radishes Sliced Cucumbers 


Steamed Kickemuit Clams, Drawn Butter 
Broiled Block Island Blue Fish, Maitre de Hote] 


Baked Sea Trout, Stuffed Tomato Sauce 
Fried Eels in Crumbs 


Sweet Potatoes Green Corn 
String Beans Lyonaise Potatoes 


Clam Cakes 
Steame1 Lobster with Lemon 





CLARET PUNCH. 


Roast Fowl, Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Sauce Mashed Potatoes 


Chicken Salad 
Brown Bread Vienna Rolls 
Assorted Cake Lady Fingers 
Neapolitaine Ice Cream 


Watermelon Cafe Noir 
Cigars. 


“Plenty of Tonic on the’ Side.” 


After-dinner speaking was dispensed with, but 
F. D. Midgett, of Barre, Vt., would not let such 
an occasion pass without delivering one of his 
characteristic speeches. Mounting a table as the 
crowd were about to disperse, he let flow his ora- 
tory. He said that Quincy’s hospitality and clam 
juice had prompted him to voice in a feeble way the 
sentiments of his Vermont associates, who could 
never forget the unbounded hospitality extended 
with such a lavish hand by the Quincy manufactur. 
ers. He thanked them repeatedly and interspersed 
his remarks with local hits and witticisms. 

The afternoon was spent by groups of Quincy 
and Barre men sampling the myriads of 
amusements to be found in the Park. 

Some took side trips on the river to Providence 
and Rocky Point. It was a thoroughly tired, but 
self-satisfied and good-natured crowd which went- 
ed its way homewurd at 7:45 p. m. The run back 
te Boston was uneventful, but once in the Station, 
and when the gathering was about to disperse, the 
cheers for Quincy, and counter cheers for Barre 
were deafening. 

The entire two-day celebration was a success in 
every particular and not an accident or mishap 
marred the pleasure of the event. The Barre men 
left Boston at mid-night Saturday, abundantly 
satisfied with Quincy’s reception. 

THOSE WHO WERE THERE. 

Following is a partial list of those at dinner. 
Where no residence is given Quincy is understood: 

J. S. Swingle, Calvin G. Fletcher, John McMorn, 
James Dean, John C. Kapples, John Sullivan, P. 
W. Driscoll, John Igo, P. J. Cahill, John M. Cora 
Kie, Jr., Wm. Marshall, Robert D. Smith, David 
Arokhun, Andrew McIntosh, Albert ‘[. Spargo, 
Thomas Brock, Rarre; Alex J. Browne, Alex Bu: 
chan, Barre; D. J. W. Coe, W. R. Thomas, Willard 
Burke, Geo. S. Grant, A. E. MacWilliam, John S. 
Coyle, Joseph Walker, John F. Murray, Barre: 
John A. Martinson, Barre; William H. Pitkin, 
Barre; W. H. Fraser, A. M. Hunt, Boston; Richard 
Prout, D. T. Drummond, T. W. Russell, William L. 
Saunders, C. W. Long, H. W. Campbell, Willard B. 
Jones, J. T. McNeil, D. Q. McCarty, C. H. Cor 
mack, William Mompee, Jas. F. Kelley, E. Frank 
Mitchell, A. King, William T. Cumming, Alex §. 
Bird, Barre; Giacanno Galli, Barre; John Joht- 
ston, Andrew Erickson, Alex Mundie, Wm. Soudet, 
Alex Souden, E. A. Carusi, Barre; Charles Bianchi, 
Barre; J. B. Magnaghi, Barre; T. W. Eagal, 
Montpelier; W. E. Lapan, Wm. A. Smith, Ferral! 
bros., M. C. King, H. W. Adrian, George Clark, 
L. H. MeNeil, J. D. Manahan, Oscar S. Sandbers, 


James Kane, Lewis N. White, James McCurdy, 


Weld, Jos. LeBreck, M. C. Curney, M. T. Wilso. 
BE. W. Branch, C. Eryant, Aiex M. Smart, Benjaml! 
Bishop, Thomas Bishop, A. L. Morrow, Charles 
Bishop, John Cole, Joseph Francis, Walter D@ 
con, Charles Parsons, Charles Barnicoat, Stamle/ 
Barnicoat, Henry M. Hughes, M. C. Shea, H 

Walsh, J. G. Kennedy, A. D. G. McKay, M. T. &! 
lagher, M. J. McInnis, Charles C. Hearn, Geots? 
T. Magee, E. E. Morgan, Alex Falconer, W. 
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President Harry Nicoll (to the left) and three other mem 
bers of the Quincy Granite Manufacturers’ Association. 


Teasdale, Fred Barnicoat, John N. Kelley, John 
C. Scott, W. J. Parker, E. H. Defebaugh, Louisville, 
Ky.; Arthur Ballou, Martin A. King, John Cash- 
man, Jr., Richard Bishop, John C. Bishop, Joseph 
Bishop, Alfred Bishop, Robt. Q. McDonnell, Barre: 
Ww. A. Lebourveau, Barre; George Hoyt, Barre; J. 
H. Jenkins, E. W. Taunton, I. McQueen, Forbes 
Craig, George Walker, James H. Elcock, William 
F. McCalder, Philip D. Cook, William McInnis, Al- 
exander Clark, John .Masson, Francis Morrison, 
George K. Carle, Charles W. McMillan, Johnson 
S. Anderson, Pito Celotte, J. Hardy, George F. El- 
cock, W. S. Alexander, Barre; John H. Cole, Rus- 
sell Lorne, John F. Ford, Gloucester; Thos. R. 
Fuller, East Milton; W. W. Robertson, Arch Ful- 
ler, Milton; Stephen Bianchi, John D. MacDonald, 
R. F. Claflin, Henry McGrath, John G. McLeod, 
Barre; H. A. Pheips, Barre; W. H. Mitchell, G. S. 
Githens, Boston; J. M. Boutwell, Montpelier; A. J. 
Young, Barre; A. Burk, Barre; Joseph Wood, 
Barre; Peter T, Fallon, M. A. Bradford, Barre; M. 
W. Nelson, Barre; G. E. Bond, Barre; C. D. Swa- 
sey, Floyd C. Cocn, Boston: Fred C. Hinds, Jas. 
Cracy, Neil Clark2, Leo A. Garity, Philip F. Garity, 
George S. Murray, F. L. M. Kemper, Waverly; 
James Adie, Barre; W. W. Mitchell, George W. 
Frescott, J. L. Fennessey, P. W. Mannex, Paul L. 
Gundtha, E. H. Kavanagh, Thomas Anderson, 
Boston; John C. Murray, Wm. T. Spargo, Alfred 
Q. Diack, Tom Carder, Jr., Pittsfield; F. L. Chap- 
man, Shelburne Falls; James M. Walker, Wm. 
Barclay, Barre; James Thompson, George Ruxton, 
Robert Mayer, T. F. Mannex, P. T. Fitzgerald, 
Forbes Craig, Herbert Collins, Fred L. Jones, Wm. 














Parker and Lawyer Thomas in negligee—J. Swingle, of 
Quincy; Jas. Bouttell, of Montpelier; Henry Phelps, of 
Barre, and John McLeod, of Graniteville. 





Prout, William Farquharsom, Montpelier; Fre- 
jus Lomay, Montpelier; John Call, Mont- 
pelier; John McGillvray, Douglas Barclay, 


Alex Duncan, Barre; H. A. Bowers, Barre; N. G. 
Navison, Boston; Alex Milne, F. D. Mudgett, 
Barre; John Robins, Jas. S. Milne, Barre; Richard 
Gordon, George Prout, John W. Thompson, Frank 
Wild, Andrew Milne, Jr., Hardy Welsh, J. F. 
Wilson, Ashmont, J. F. Reinhalter, George Ss. 
Herbert, Philip F. Garrity, Jr., Jas. R. McCormick, 
Timothy Callahan, William Callahan, John Col- 
lins, Richard Masson, D. E. Cameron, Nisersie Sa- 
luci, Armand Vendret, James McLeod, Wm. P. 
Boyd, John P. Galvin, James Hector, Edward J. 
Sandberg, C. L. Badger, N. Reed, J. Malcolm, John 
Robbie, Geo. H. Field, M. McLeod, Fred E. Goss, a 
J. Galvin, M. A. Campbell, M. A. MacDonald, M. 
Monahan, F. W. Jones, James Nicol, J. F. Hackett, 
John Ross, E. W. Carle, D. W. McDonald, James 
Matheson, J. L. Matthews, G. Libersant, C. Lec- 
lercgq, John Pruinean, A. Cruikshank, Barre; A. E. 
Molie, Wm. McIntosh, Wm. L. Birnie, Jas. Joss, 
Thomas Mitchell, Peter Morton, James R. Qualey, 
A. Fahey, James F. Desmond, James Rae, Jas. S. 
Haley, M. E. Cook, Stephen P. Hind, R. H. Mc- 
Grath, R. E. McDonnell, W. J. McDonnell, T. ¥. 
Burke, J. B. Dillon, Thos. W. Smith, Clarke Ellis, 
Wm. H. Deacon, Charles L. Hammond, Alex D. 
Kirkland, Thos. D. Milne, John A. Imray, J. Dillon, 
Wm. Megel, Francis Rogers, Thomas P. Dunn, 
Burns & Co., H. A. Dubuc, Montpelier, E. A. Swee. 
ney, Montpelier; D. J. Ryh, Montpelier; G. A. 
Cross, Northfield: John Smith, Jr., John Jones, 
J. S. McDonald, Frank Hardwick, L. W. Bates, J. 
A. White, Hardy Welsh, Joe Curvey, Mark Mona- 
han, T. J. Dunphy, W. T. Shea, W. Loud, M. Rirefi, 
A. Maluati, Wm. J. Littlewood, E. J. Fegan, W. R. 
Fegan, O. P. Hughes, John Vogel, Wm. P. Reardon, 
Geo. Walsh, Capt. Kelly, Phil Lahey. 


NOTES OF THE OUTING. 


“Wait until we get you up in Barre!” The phrase 
addressed to the Quincy men on every side at the 
outing in Crescent Park may seem to be in the 
nature of a defi; but it was only an expression of 
gratitude for the unbounded hospitality meted 
out to the Barre representatives. 


William T. Spargo cared for and housed a num- 
ber of visitors at his residence on Franklin street. 
Mr. Spargo’s latch string is always out for vis- 
iting granite men and his reputation for lavish en- 
tertainment is well known to the trade. 


“Dick” Prout, the popular member of the firm 
of Prout Bros., was in evidence with a coterie of 
Barre men. He was much perturbed as to their 
seeming inability to properly pronource the word 
“chameleon.” This species of lizard was on sale 
as souvenirs and not a few purchased them. “Dick” 
set himself up as authority for the pronunciation 
of the word, to which F. H. Mudgett took serious 
objection. Mr. Muagett had a pronunciation pecu- 
liar to himself. Others were appéaled to as to 
their rendition of the word, and all were in favor of 
Mr. Mudgett’s way of pronouncing same. “Dick” 
took new hope when he saw Sheriff Field, of 
Quincy, approaching, and other medes of pronun- 
ciation were for the time cast aside. 


The much mooted question was left to Mr. Field 
for a decision. He was timely tipped off and again 
the decision was adverse to Mr. Prout. It was the 
last straw, but “Dick” good-naturedly settled. 
There is still a doubt concerning the proper pro- 
nunciation of the word, and when the subject was 
revived, Messrs. Mudgett and Prout agreed to leave 
the entire matter to President Chas. Elliot, of 
Harvard, who will act as arbiter. The matter has 
reached by this time the corresponécence stage, 
and “Dick” will soon have reason to feel elated. 


“Did you loop the loop?” 


Secretary T. J. Dunphy, of the local organiza- 
tion, was much in evidence during the two-day 
celebration and greatly assisted the committee in 
the matter of entertainment Tom warmed par- 
ticularly toward Secretary Campbell, of the Barre 
association, and saw to it that his rival minute- 
taker got his share of the good things passed 
around. 


George Elcock, of Elcock Bros., was on hand in 
the South Terminal station early Saturday morn- 
ing and distributed pretty red dahlias among the 
Quincyites and their guests. George uses horti- 
culture as a side line to his granite business, and 
the dahlia display at his residence in West Quincy 
excites favorable comment. 


President Harry S. Nicoll, of the Quincy associa- 
tion, is deserving of praise for the manner in which 
he handled the details of the reception. He was 
always on the alert to see that every one was enjoy- 
ing himself to the limit. 





W.J Parker, of Quincy; F. G. Mudgett, of Barre; 
Bowers and Thos. W. Eagan, of Montpelier, Vt. 


H. J. 


Roger Bros.’ sdmonition to the strangers in 
New York’s pleasure garden: “Do not pick up any 
peaches in the park, they are too expensive’—was 
not heeded by many who spent Saturday in Cres- 
cent. 


Swingle & Falconer had their flags flyingin honor 
of the arrival of the Barre guests. An enlarged 
flag flew from the top of their quarry derrick on 
the highest point of land in West Quincy and could 
be seen by ships entering and leaving Boston har- 
bor. The firm is well known in the Vermont city, 
as it handles much Barre stock in connection with 
their large local cutput. 


THE LESSONS OF THIS SESSION. 


Exchange of ideas brought about by the social 
features of this occasion ought to be an instru- 
mert to place the Barre and Quincy men shoulder 
to shoulder for bettered conditions in their own 
business. 


They can co-operate with each other when labor 
matters get too difficuit in their own local asso- 
ciation to handle it. 


They can, by friendly competition, 
price of their product. 


increase the 


It is possible to eliminate all unfriendly compe- 
tition in the future and form an Eastern Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association to assist in promoting 
au increased business for building material for 
granite and a renewal of the pleasant time had on 
July 25. 




















Wm, Barclay, of Barre; George Cross, of Northfield, and 
another member before the weighing machine, 
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The Delaware Cement Brick Co., in South Wil- 
mington, Del., has been installing machinery dur- 
ing the past montn. 


The Vulcanite Paving Co. is figuring on erect- 
ing a branch plant at Chester Pa., where it has 
large contracts for paving. 


The Durable Cement Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
with Lee K. Forsyth, manager, reports business 
good in concrete specialties. 


The Davenport (Ia.) Stone Co., which makes a 
specialty of cement sidewalks, seems to be enjoy- 
ing a good run of business this summer. 


Cc. A. Shank, contractor for artificial stone work, 
Albany, N. Y., has established-a branch business at 
Herkimer, N. Y., with an office at 202 Washington 
Street. 


Mr. O. A. Dever, of Cassopolis, Mich., has in- 
stalled a small plant at Dowagiac, Mich., to manu- 
facture building blocks by a process patented by 
himself, using cement and sand. 


The West Virzinia Stone Co. has been organ- 
ized at Morgantown, W. Va., with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00, to manufacture artificial stone. The 
moving spirit in the enterprise is John E. Cum- 
mins. 


The Charleston Artificial Stone Post Co. has been 
incorporated at Charleston, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $20,000.00, to manufacture artificial stone. 
The incorporators are: Jas. A. Mitchell, J. C. 
Brooks and C. W. Brooks. 


Mr. C. L. Edmunds, of Clarksburg, Va., is or- 
ganizing a company with a capital stock of $50, 
000.00, to manufacture artificial building stone out 
of sand aud cement, at Morgantown, W. Va. The 
plant will be located at Randall. 


The Markland Paving Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with an office at 317 Market Street, N. J., 
to do paving and general construction. The in- 
corporators are: Henry F. Stockwell, H. W. Peas- 
lee and E. G. C. Bleakly. Capital stock, $100,- 
000.00. 


The Dayton Concrete Building Block Co. has 
been incorporatel at Dayton, Ohio, with a capital 
stock of $25,000.00, to manufacture cement build- 
ing blocks. The incorporators of the company are: 
William H. Boyd, Fred J. Cellarius, George W. 
Miller, E. A. Bending, J. B. Parmalee, H. O. Jones 
and J. H. Carr. 


The Cement Building Block Co., Ltd., has been 
crganized at 41 Merchants Bank Building, Win- 
ripeg, Man., Canada, to make hollow concret? 
blocks. The company has secured the rights for 
Manitoba on Harmon S. Palmer’s patents, and 
have installed at Bird’s Hill a plant for the manu- 
facture of these blocks. 


The Terre Haute (Ind.) Pressed Brick Co., has 
taken up the manufacture of artificial stone, anu 
according to the local paper there, their new work 
is something of a depaiture in that section. . Here 
is part of what is said about it: “The new kind 
of artificial stone is known as artificial marble 
biock, and while comparatively a new thing for 
the West, it is an old article in the East, the Stand- 
erd Stone Co., of Washington, D. C., being the 
original manufaciurers of it. The ingredients of 
the block are very simple, being cement, sand and 
crushed stone. As the material is made by the 
Terre Haute plani, a process of molding is used. 
The block can be cast in any size, but the material 
now being put on the market is cast in the usual 
size of the hollow clay building block, or perhaps 
a little larger. Cement and sand are used except 
tor a three-inch outer surface which is cast of ce- 
ment and crushed stone. After the blocks have 
been molded they are let stand for twenty-four 
hours, after which the mold is removed and the 
block is found in a very solid and durable state.” 


A Visit to a Sand-Lime Brick Testing 
Laboratory. 


A few weeks ago it was the pleasure of one of 
our force to shake hands with Mr. Maroney and 
Mr. Durbin, of the American Sand-Lime Brick 
Co., of Chicago, at their testing laboratory at the 
works of the Anderson Foundry and Machinery 
Co., which builds the machinery for this company. 
Everything was in a state of activity there. In 
the machine room Berg presses were being set 
up as fast as possible in the floor space available, 
end in the testing laboratory, which is shown 
in the illustration, Mr. S. L. Heinold, whose pic- 
ture is given while at the press, was hard at it 
with bared arms, irying to wade through the 
practical trials of the large number of samples 
which are constantly coming in from prospective 
builders of sand-lime brick plants. 

While Mr. Heinold is a mechanical engineer, 
be has fallen into the testing of sand brick very 
readily, and it is his aim t) produce in a test 
only such brick as his firm could guarantee to 
Lroduce in a commercial way from such material 
as is furnisned by the various parties. 

While at this plant a Berg press was sold to a 
Canadian firm, for the manufacture of sand brick 
under the Anderson patent. 

Mr. James Low, of Ottawa, was the representa- 
tive who made the purchase. 

I was also fortunate enough to meet Mr. Mc- 
Gee, of Mexico City, who was at Anderson exam- 
ining this system for Mexico parties. 

The American Sand-Lime Brick Co., have gotten 
into the field very rapidly, and will have a plant 
to show you at Kokomo, Ind., within thirty days. 

There are no patents on the mode of manu- 
facture practiced by this company, and in con- 
sequence, no bonus or royalty is demanded. 

The testing laboratory consists of a miniature 
plant, a mixing machine, a two-mold press, a 
steam boiler neated by gas so pressure can be 
maintained easily, and a hardening cylinder with 
a track and cars. 








Experimental laboratory of the American Sand-Lime Brick 
Co., at Anderson, Ind. S. L. Heindt at work. 


SALT. 





The Worcester Salt Co. is building 24 houses 
at Silver Springs, N. Y. 


The Thomas Salt Block, St. Clair, Mich., suffer- 
ed damage by fire June 8 to the extent of $100,- 
600.00. 


Miller & Son’s salt block at Bay City, Mich., 
was destroyed by fire July 20. The loss is esti- 
mated at $35,000.00. 


Consul C. R. Slocum, of Warsaw, Germany, 
writes the Department that he has had inquiries 
for salt mining and evaporating machinery. Prices 
should be quoted c. i. f. Danzig, Germany. 


The Morton Salt Co., which has a plant at Wy- 
andotte, Mich., is overhauling its plant and put- 
ting machinery in for resumption of operations. 
The plant has been shut down for some time. 


The International Salt Co. has leased dock 
property from the Burlington R R. at Chicago, 
11, South of Blue Island Avenue, where they 
will construct extensive salt docks and storage 
warehouses to take the place of the buildings re- 
cently destroyed by fire at South Chicago. 


One of the neatest advertising folders that has 
come cur way is being sent out by the Western 
Rock Salt Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and is called 
“Ten Pointers.’”’ It is in the shape of a folder 
and contains ten regulation pins, and also con- 
tains in condensed form ten pointers about their 
salt and its quality. 


eed 


The John A. Beck Salt Co., Allegheny, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a paid up capital stock of 
$200,000.00, succeeding John A. Beck & Co.,, ag 
proprietors of the Union Salt Works. It is the 
intention to further increase the business in the 
near future. This incorporation was mentione4 
last month, but there was an error in the capitalj. 
zation. 





PERSONAL MENTION. 


A. J. McNaughton, of Battle Creek, reports 
v.othing new in the monumental line in his city, 


J. D. Truss has been awarded sewer construction 
contracts at Birmingham, Ala., amounting to $25. 
600.00. 


The H. i. Manville Paving Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has been changed into the Birmingham (Cop. 
tracting Co. 


The Southwestern Slate and Manufacturing Co, 
Slatington, Ark., has been shipping roofing slate 
curing the past month at quite a lively rate. 


Reports from Charleston, IIl., state that plans 
are on foot to consolidate the plants of Alex 
Briggs, and that of the Sedgwick-Hall Monument 
Co. 


Mr. Sidney L. Wiltse, of the Cement Machinery 
Co., of Jackson, Mich., says there is a constantly 
increasing demand for cement block machinery, 
and that the Normandin machine is a winner. 


The annual general meeting of The Society 
of Chemica! Industries was held July 15 to 17, in 
Bradford, England. The time was in the main 
devoted to excursions to various manufacturing 
concerns within easy reach. 


The Wallingford Mica and Mining Co. has re. 
cently opened up a mica establishment on Duke 
St., Chaudiere, Ottawa, Ont., Can. The directors of 
the company are: Messrs. Sherley, Seamans, Gibb 
and Floyd, of Boston, Mass. 


George C. Winslow, of 508 Village Street, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., not only furnishes a cement resting 
place for those that have gone before, but he is 
prepared to furnish a marker as well; that is, 
when he is not too busy helping run city affairs. 


Lewis Mansbach, of Parkersburg, W. Va., Chas 
A. Corg, C. R. Murray, J. Broh and A. H. Murray, 
of Huntington, have purchased the Cloverpor: 
(Ky.) Brick Yard. It is said the yard will e 
equipped with a plant to manufacture roofing wie 


The Southwestern Paving and Construction Co. 
has been incorporated at Little Rock, Ark., with 
a capital stec! of $100,000.00. The officers are: 
J. A. Woodsor,. president; Allen N. Johnson, vice 
president; P. B. Price, secretary-treasurer. 


The Jonathan Creager Sons’ Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio., joined interests with D. J. C. Arncld, of New 
London, Ohio, some months ago, and formed the 
Arnold-Creager Co., with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, to manufacture brick machinery and sup- 
plies. 


Amorg ihe visitors at Chicago recently was W. 
F. Limbaugh, the lumber dealer at Iowa City. He 
is making preparations to contract for Bedford 
stone to build the Carnegie Library at Iowa City. 
T saw him in consultation with Capt. McKay and 
the probabilities are that P.-M.-B. stone will be 
used. 


A Bright Outlook in Arkansas. 

Berry E. Lee, Marianna, Ark.—I am in the 
marble and granite business here. I have just 
bought my shop property and have a good stock 
on hand and a big car of marble on the road. 
Prospects for a big business were never so go0t. 


Have Added a Pneumatic Plant. 


Flemingsburg ‘Ky.) Marble Works.—We have 
installed a pneumatic plant for lettering and cut: 
ting granite at our Mt. Sterling Avenue shop. 
Will continue the market Street shop for marble 
and show room. 


Concession to Mine Phosphate in Barbuds. 


The Board of Trade Journal, London, says thal 
the government of Antigua will reccive, up to Oc 
tober 1, 1903, at the office of the colonial secretary, 
Antigua, tenders for a concession to mine phos: 
phate of lime or alumina in the island of Barbuda. 
All information may be obtained from the crow? 
sgents of the colonies, Downing Street, Londo 
Southwest. 
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The Ohio Sandstones. 





A few sections in Ohio have been long and fa- 
vorably known as centers of sandstone product- 
ions. The brown stone in former years made the 
little town of Killbuck known in every large city 
in the United States. The Berea grit of Northern 
Ohio has long been known, not only as producing 
the largest grindstones that the world has known, 
put also the production of a great variety of grits 
adapted to almost all types of the manufacture. 


Aside from the two fields just mentioned, there 
is another in Southeastern Ohio which probably 
has some sort of a center in the vicinity of Mari- 
etta, Ohio. This is the coal measure sandstone, 
and as a rule, is either very coarse or very fine, 
and rather soft when quarried, but nearly all of 
these coal measure stones which are able to 
withstand weather, become very hard on drying 
out. This stone is used largely for grindstones 
for special purposes. The last mentioned stone 
is usually buff or light gray in color. 

The Killbuck stone including the Massillon 
district, with the exception of the brown stone and 
the variegated red sandstone of Mansfield, has 
rather a coarse grain and is a hard, light colored 
stone which occurs in large beds which split read- 
ily in any desired direction. The Killbuck and 
Mansfield quarries are operated entirely for bridge 
building and large dimension stone. This stone 
is of a light gray in color for the most part, but 
at some points is buff, at others brown, and in 
cthers the red variegated stone, previously men- 
tioned. The buff and variegated stone is soft, 
yet firm enough for large structures, as it hardens 
with age. The Killbuck stone is quarried mainly 
tor heavy masonry. No stone is sawed in this dis- 
trict at all, nor does there appear to be any stone 
at all sawed in the Southeastern Ohio field. 


Where Grindstones Come From. 


Northern Ohio stones are much finer in grain 
than those which have been previously described. 
The colors are buff and blue. The quality of 
the blue stone is very much in excess of the buff. 
The buff stone is exceptionally desirable for the 
lanufacture of grindstones for special work. The 
Northern Ohio stone is very heavy in its bedding 
end enormous blocks may be taken out without 
eny difficulty. At certain levels of the blue stone 
there occurs from ten to twenty-five feet of what 
is known as split stone. This stone splits or 
cleaves with great facility at almost any point in 
a direction parallel to the bedding, and works with 
great economy, since it can be split for grind- 
stones of any desired thickness at very little ex- 
pense. It is also the source for the curbing stone. 
It would make stone very expensive if it were nec- 
essary to saw the curbing. 

It is a very peculiar fact that a small State 
like Ohio should have such a variety of sandstones 
of so desirable a quality. The best evidence of the 
quality of any material is to show the per cent. 
of the world’s supply which it represents. Ohio 








Sandstone Quarry of C. F. Uhl, Killbuck, Ohio. 





supplies from eighty-five to ninety per cent. of 
all the grindstones used in the United States and 
Canada. The balance comes from Nova Scotia. 

The Massillon district also produces a coarse- 
grained grindstone. 

The red variegated sandstone which is quarried 
at Mansfield, Ohio, is overlaid by a buff sandstone 
and all is quite soft when it comes out, and it 
was at one time believed that this stone was too 
soft to stand carving, but some very pretty carving 
has been done on it, and it has been fully demon- 
sirated that it is very desirable for this purpose. 

The Massillon sandstone is almost white in col- 
cr, coarse in grain and hard. A great deal of 
this stone at one time was used for building pur- 
poses and grinding stones, but at the present 
time this use is secondary to the crushed sand 
interests. 

This field furnishes a great deal of glass sand, 
moulding sand and sand for lining the bottoms of 
cpen-hearth steel furnaces. There are quite a 
number of sand crushing plants in this territory. 


A Brick Plant in a Quarry. 


Eberhard & Co. operate two sand-crushing 
plants at Massillon, Ohio, and also make a few 
grindstones for a certain class of work. This 
Company also has a quarry which is a curiosity, 
in that there is a brick plant right in the quarry. 
This is a unique combination which probably 
doesi not exist in any other quarry in the United 
States, and it came about through the erection 
Ly the company of a modern brick plant to utilize 
this sand in the manufacture of silica brick. This 
rroject was abandoned, however, but after build- 








Sandstone Quarry of Purdy Bros., Killbuck, Ohio. 


ing the plant it was essential to make good the 
investment, that they operate it, so fire clay is 
trought from a distance of three miles and con- 
verted into brick at the plant here in the sand- 
stone quarry. 

Some Sandstone Prices. 

The Northern Ohio field furnishes greater bodies 
o* stone, that is, larger areas and greater depth 
of stone than any other section of the 
State. The Northern Ohio stone is adapted to a 
great variety of uses. The approximate quotations 
which follow will indicate a few of the varieties 
which are put on the market distinct and apart 
from each other: 

per cubic foot. 
Beate GIN BONO er 5 «so oe ok hi cc ccccnedécns 50c 


BO Deena BUONG og 5 ck cidiccadincneceneances 30c 
ON rT eee re eC Te 30c¢ 
SINT ONIN 6 Gd cove divterewe neusagdde a coe 25¢c 
UG BOGUS, deine cncecdeav anus qnaeuse 12¢ 


Rubble 


Building stone sawed one way 20c additional to 
the above prices. It is hard to say what the 
price is on grindstones, because grindstones for 
special purposes bring enormous prices sometimes. 
Some of these special stones bring a price as high 
as $30.00 per ton, while there are other cases 
where grindstones bring as low as $10.00 per ton. 

The Northern Ohio field has received enormous 
development. There is located in this field what 
is supposed to be the largest sandstone quarry in 








Variegated Red Sandstone Quarry of the Mansfield (Ohio) 
Improvement Co. 


the world, both as to depth of face and quantity 
ef stone available. 

Quarry No. 6, at South Amherst, owned and 
operated by the Cleveland Stone Co., has a face 
of about one hundred and forty feet, and it is 
claimed that the stone is not worked to the bot- 
tom as yet. This quarry is said to have a face 
of stone about a mile and a quarter long, follow- 
ing throughout all of its irregularities. To look 
at this quarry you would be inclined to doubt 
this statement, but if you will walk around it, you 
will begin to realize how long it is. This prop- 
erty has been described in an earlier issue of 
Rock PRopvucts. It is one of several proper- 
ties which are now owned and operated by the 
Cleveland Stone Co., at South Ambherst. It is 
necessary for any large stone company to have a 
number of locations in order to furnish the great 
variety of grits and grades of stone which the 
trade demands. 

The Cleveland Stone Co. has a foundation in 
for the installation of two 1,000 h. p. air com- 
rressors. They expect to operate everything by 
compressed air, and thus get away from the 
smoke which is a hindrance to rapid work in these 
deep quarries. Until the present time they have 
used nothing tut steam. 

Another of the quarries of the Cleveland Stone 
Co. is located at Berea. This quarry is known as 
No. 1 and consists of seven or eight openings. 
‘The product is bridge, flagging, curbing, rubble 
and small grindstones. At this point the strip- 
ping is rather high for the amount of stone. 
There is probably twenty-five feet of good stone 
available. 

Quarry No. 2 is located at Westview and is 
worked for hard and coarse grindstones for plows, 
and carries about forty feet of good rock and ten 
to twelve feet of stripping. 

Quarry No. 3 is located at Columbia Station. 
This produces flagging and large grindstones for 
axes. No building stone is produced at this: 
quarry. 

Quarry No. 4 has been abandoned. 

Quarry No. 5 is located at Oberlin and is work- 
ed for bridge, curbing stone and farmers’ grind- 
stones. 

Quarries Nos. 6 and 7 are located at South 
Amherst, and have already been mentioned. This 
is what was formerly known as the Malone, the 
Mussey and the Ohio Stone Co. properties. 

Quarry No. 8 has been abandoned. 

Quarry No. 9 is worked for flagging and grind- 
stones for tools. 

They also have quarries at Wakeman which are 
operated for grindstones, one at Peninsula which 
is worked for building and grindstones and one 














and Crushing Plant of Everhard & Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
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at Independence which is operated for grind- 
stones alone. This company also owns quarries at 
Marietta and Boaz, W. Va. 


A New Factor in the Field. 
The Ohio Quarries Co. is a new factor which 


has just entered this field. While it is new, it 
must be called anything but weak. It is backed 
ur by some of the best and most successful quarry 
operators in the United States, and they are going 
at matters with an extremely vigorous hand. 
"hey have one opening below South Amherst 


which is turning out stone, and they have the 


stripping done over a wide tract of land just 
across the road from the location previously men- 
tioned. They probably have by this time begun 
the removal of stone from this new opening, and 
it is also probable that they have begun laying 
rails for their railroad which will give them an 
immediate outlet to the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern. Mr. A. E. Dickinson is the president 
and general manager, and has offices at 503 Citi- 
zens Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This company owns about four hundred acres 


of good quarry land and intends to let contract 
at once for the building of a twelve-gang mill 
and two electric travellers, one twenty-five ton 
and cne fifteen ton. The Weller Engineering Co., 
of Elyria, Ohio, are at present overhauling a num- 
ber of chanellers for them. Everything is to be 
strictly modern and up-to-date, the best that mon- 
ey and brains can produce. This company also 


owns property at Grindstone City, Mich. and 


another near Oberlin, Ohio. 


You will undoubtedly see much of this company 
in the near future. They have entered the field 


with the intention of doing something, and they 


are so situated that there will be no lack of funds 
to carry on developments as rapidly as possible. 

















A Brick Plant in a Stone Quarry, Everhard & Co., 
Mansillou, Ohio. 


While the Grafton Stone Co. and the Forrest 
City Stone Co. are operated under their own 
nemes, the controlling factor in them is the Cleve- 
land Stone Co. Both of these quarries produce 
all kinds of stone and have been recently some- 
what improved. 

The Elyria Stone Co., managed by Mr. George 
If. Ely, of Elyria, is independent of all of the 
above companies and is operated mainly for flag- 
ging. 

The Warner Stone Co., of Clarksville, Ohio, is 
apother which is operated for flagging alone. 

Maxwell & Roth at Euclid, are not connected 
with any of the large companies. 

The Haldeman Stone Company, of Tippecanoe, 
is another one which is supposed to be a part of 
the Cleveland Stone Co. 

The Middleburg Stone Co., at Lake Abram near 
Berea, is a comparatively new concern and an in- 
cependent one. This company is making good 
headway and building a two-gang mill and two 
lathes. 

This probably covers all the largest stone quar- 
ries in Northern Ohio. There are, no doubt, a few 
others, but this represents the major portion of 
the production. 

The sandstone quarry interests in Ohio proba- 
bly employ 2,500 men. The acreage represented 
as known sandstone territory is probably not less 
than fifteen hundred acres. 


(Continued Next Month.) 


Reports from Farmington, Me., state that the 
Maine and New Hampshire Granite Co. Has made 
an assignment to H. P. Cox and George P. Martin 
of Auburn. The assignment is the result of the 
failure of another concern, and it is said it will 
be only temporary, for the company’s assets are 
greater than its liabilities. 


A. M. Thornburg, Addison, Me., is putting in 
new polishing machines. 


The Black Diamond Granite Co., Indian River, 
Me., is putting in new polishing machinery. 


The Oman Stone Co., Newsoms Station, Tenn., 
will improve and enlarge its crushing plant. 


The Cumberland Stone Co., Crab Orchard, Ky., 
is adding to its equipment for quarrying stone. 


The Pfeiffer Stone Co., St. Louis, Mo., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $150,000.00 to $200,- 
(:00.00. 


The Black Lick Stone Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000.00 to 
$50,000.00. 


The Onaway (Mich.) Limestone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00. 


The Massachusetts Broken Stone Co., Salem, 
Mass., is furnishing crushed stone for the city of 
Westbrook. 


J. S. Williams, of Stivesville, Ind., is organ- 
izing a new company to operate stone quarries 
in that district. 


Eberly & Fetter, of Durlach, Pa., are getting 
out quite a lot of brown sandstone for building 
purposes this summer. ; 


The Pleasant River Granite Co., Addison, Me., 
report that they are having a very fair line of 
trade in their stone. 


The Maine and New Hampshire Granite Co. 
las installed a new pojishing machine in its 
plant at Redstone, N. H. 


The Lombardy Stone Co, of W. Va., has taken 
cut papers in the State of Ohio with J. Elliott 
Pierce, of Dayton, as Ohio agent. 


A new stone firm at Pottsville, Pa., is the 
Schuylkill Stone Co., which is composed of H. G. 
Morris, W. G. Wells and P. D. Candia. 


J. B. Brown, Bucks Harbor, Me., has bought 
granite property at Machizs and it is said he will 
put a crew of paving cutters to work. 


Edson Bros., of Phelps, N. Y., have a contract 
to supply stone for nearly $40,000.00 worth of 
wegon road building in that locality. 


The Heltonville (Ind.) Marble and Oolitic Stone 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $75,000.00, to quarry and work stone. 


The Art Mosaic Tile Co., 818 South Theresa 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., had its stock damaged by 
fire the past month to the extent of $500.00. 


Hon. E. J. C. Bealer, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has secured a contract to furnish 6,000 cubic 
yards of bridge stone for the Rock Island R. R. 


The Green Stone Co., cf Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
Las been opening up a new quarry just North of 
its old one, from which it is shipping stone to 
Manitowoc. 


The Menke Stone Co., Quincy, IIl., has secured 
a contract to erect a new Court House at Car- 
thage, Ill., for consideration of something over 
$3.00,000.00. 


The Northwestern Granite Co., of Sauk Rapids, 
Minn., has been adding new boilers and engine 
to its quarry plant to furnish more power so as to 
cperate a crusher plant. 


The Winnsboro Granite Co., Baltimore, Md., 
which has quarries at Rior and Anderson, S. C., 
Les secured a contract to furnish granite for the 
new Baltimore custom house. 


The Crystal Marble Co. is pushing work on its 
plant at Spokane, Wash.. and expects to soon be 
in shape to mill the marble from their quarry, 
which is eight miles from Addy. 


When Rock Propucts paid its respects to the 
Bay City Stone Co., Maneger J. H. Tennant was 
in the Western part of the State looking after 
some work on a large sugar factory. 


The Frontier Stone Co. has been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., to buy, sell and quarry stone, 
with a capital stock cf $5,000.00. The incorpora- 
tors are: Jchn A. Stein, Joseph W. Smith and 
Edward J. Smith. 


The Wakeman Stone ard Construction Co. has 
been organized at Augusta, Me., with a capital 
stock of $100,000.00. The officers of the company 
are: J. Berry, president: A. M. French of Win- 
throp, Me., treasurer. 


emmy, 


A. Bate & Son, of Bay City, Mich., have had o¢. 
casion to carve a great deal of sandstone durin 
the last season. They have used in this way the 
Cleveland gray stone, the portage red, and the 
Ionia variegated stone. 





The Genesee Stone Co. has been incorporateg 
at Milwaukee, Wis., to operate a stone quarry at 
Genesee, Wis., with a capital stock of $100,000.00, 
The incorporators are: John E. Lee, G. Ww. 
Savles and J. M. Clarke. 


The Michigan Alkali Co., of Wyandotte, Mich, 
are opening up a limestone quarry and installing 
crushing machinery about 114 miles out of Alpena 
on the Detrcit & Mackinac R. R., to supply the 
stone used at their Wyandotte plant. 


The Harrison Fire Stone Co., Sharon, Pa., has 
sold half its stock to the National Fire Stone (po, 
and reorganized same bv electing the following 
officers: John Rice, president; Chas. Johnson, gen- 
eral manager; W. H. Harrison, superintendent, 


The South Kent Granite Co. has been incorpo. 
rated at Albany, N. Y., to quarry marble and 
granite and deal in building material, with 9 
capital stock of $109,000.00. The incorporators 
are: S. S. Hatt, John L. Mallett and Richard P, 
Dodge. 


The Bedgord-Bowling Green Stone Co. is fig. 
uring on moving its offices from Bowling Green 
cut to the quarries, and it is said there will be 
a change of secretary at that time, Mr. R. Me. 
Ginnis retiring, being succeeded by Mr. Joe B, 
Stubbins. 


The Haddam Granite Co., Middletown, Conn., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000.00. The incorporutors are: E. Henry 
Barnes and Joseph Porter, of New Haven, and 
Chas. W. Warner and S. Harris Warner, of Mid- 
dletown, Corn. 


Charles Johnson, proprietor of the Florena 
(Kan.) Stone Quarries has been hampered for 
lack of railway facilities for moving stone. 
It seems that since the flcods in Kansas the rail- 
way men have more than they can attend to, and 
as a result some of the shippers have suffered. 


The recent floods of Kansas seem to have 
tlayed havoc with the stone business at Carthage, 
Mo., temporarily, for the Missouri Pacific Railway 
was so badly crippled up that during the past 
month it has been unable to pull the Carthage 
stone into Kansas City, where a lot of it is used. 


The Montana Marble and Mining Co., of He 
lena, Mont., recently filed its annual statement 
with the secretary of State showing a capital 
stock of $1,250,000.00. The statement also shows 
that they have expended $4,894.85 in the uncov- 
ering and developing of marble property on land 
owned by that company. 


The Indiana and Mississippi Stone and Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00, to develop stone quarries and timber 
land in Indiana and Mississippi. Among the in- 
corporators are mentioned C. S. Dodson, J. P. 
Grafton and C. E. Evans, of Louisville, Ky., and 
A. G. Couck, Roachdale, Ind. 


Mr. Wm. M. Green, manager of the Bay County 
Rockfaced Stone Co., of West Bay City, Mich. 
states that they are spending most of their time 
on sidewalk work now, but that they have a full 
line of molds for making cement blocks by hand, 
and that they will likely put in cement block ma 
chinery when they see a inachine that suits them. 


The Ionia Stone Co., of Jackson, Mich., report 
that their Ionia, Mich., quarries which furnish 4 
red variegated sandstone will soon be in shap? 
for large production. These quarries have beet 
operated for a long time. but only ten feet of 
stone has been taken up until this company 8% 
hold of it. They have put in a channeler and are 
gcing much deeper. They have tested the stone 
with a core drill and know they have considerable 
good stone under the present workings. 


The Tennessee Variegated Marble Co., _ 
quarries at Friendsville, Tenn., will comme 
a marble mill to cost about $50,000.00. The m 
will consist of eight gang saws and two rapins 
teds and polishing wheels. A crushing ee 
will also be installed, ané it is said that - 
macadam and mosaic wort: will be produced. The 
prime movers in this enterprise are: Cc. M. Henle’, 
W. B. Gamble and C. V. Walters, of Columbus 
- Ohio, and J. R. Roth, Knoxville, Tenn., who is 
retary-treasurer of the company. 
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GREATER NEW YORK, 





New York, N. Y., July 25.—The building labor 
situation in New York has been bettered greatly 
since last month. Apparently the betterment is 
for the employers as a superficial observer might 
conclude from seeing the men hastening back to 
their positions without any obvious gain. Not all 
of them have found work at once, but they are be- 
ing taken on again as rapidly as circumstances 
will admit. There is dissension in the Board of 
Building Trades, and the violent faction of that 
body is holding out against a settlement, and is 
expelling all of its members who are returning to 
work. But the cards are against them. They 
represent the walking delegate element in the 
board, the influence of which is being very much 
lessened, if not wholly eliminated, from the build- 
ing business. 

There has been a little stiffening of prices in 
building material. Front brick is running $25.00 
to 35.00, and common at $4.50 to 5.50. 

Rosendale cement 85 to 90c, and Portland 
(American), $2.00 to 2.30. 

The cement mills have been running easier, but 
there is hardly one that does not report enough 
general demand during the shut-out to have kept 
them steadily going. 

An immense quantity of brick that was rushed 
Cown in early June has been taken up and the 
yards are generally getting to work again. 

Mr. Boise, of the Associated Lime Companies, 26 
Cortlandt St., says he feels very much encouraged 
over the way business opened on the exchange af- 
ter news of the very probable settlement of the 
labor troubles. There was a confident hopeful 
tone in which every one participated. Mr. Boise 
quotes Jointa at 90c to $1.00. 

Mr. Perry, of the Rockland-Rockport Lime Co., 
Flatiron building, reports that their new works 
are now completed and are all ready to turn out 
hard mortar, otherwise called wall plaster. The 
lime business has held up well notwithstanding 
the building troubles here, and with the expected 
settlement, a large demand for lime is anticipated. 
Prices are quoted by Mr. Perry, common, 77c; 
lump, 97¢c; Ex. Fin’y, $1.37. 

At the Commercial Wood and Cement Co. and 
Coplay Cement Co., Broadway and 23d Sts., they 
were looking with great interest to see the end 
of the lock-out. A couple of settlements had al- 
ready been heralded, but had not materialized, and 
although the latest announced was rather late, yet 
they hoped it would be brought about without 
much more delay that the remainder of a good 
season might be saved. 

Mr. Arthur Wells bas followed the upward trend 
of the business and has left his old office at 120 
Liberty and now has new and very pleasant quar- 
ters up amongst the building material men in 
1135 Broadway. Trade presented the anomaly 
of being good and yet not good, in that you could 
hot get the goods for delivery. The demand is 
large and steady, but the supply is not adequate 
by any means. Up around the Bangor district 
they have followed the example of their brothers 
down here and have gone on strike also, which 
does not tend to make the conditions of supply 
any better—needless to say. 

At the Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. office, 
Mr. Moyer expressed great satisfaction at the 
Lrospective outcome and end of the strike. The 
resulting effects might not be so immediate as 
might be expected, because it will result mostly 
in a finishing of work already under way, and 
much building that would have been started this 
year will go over to next spring. It has set back 
what would, without doubt, have been the very 
lggest year the trade had ever seen in New York. 
the delay and its lesson have been worth all it 

Mr. W. K. Hammond, dealer in brick, foot of 
W. 52nd St., has been ousted from his late office 


on the North side of the street by the action of the 
city authorities in condemning the two blocks 
from 52d to 54th Sts. and 10th to 11th Avenues, 
which will form the DeWitt Clinton Park. His 
lew Office is almost opposite the site of the old one 
and is very bright and cheerful. The brick boats 
that come down the Hudson unload almost at his 
door, onto the long plaza on 11th Avenue laid out 
by the city for that purpose. 

At the office of the Pulsometer Gteam Pump 
Co., 131 Greenwich St., Mr. Johnson was up to his 
eyes in work, just having returned from a country 
vacation. Business is very good and steady. 
They are sending a great many pumps up to the 
New England quarrying districts where they find 
especial favor for that trying class of work, the 
pumps being strong and durable and able to cope 
successfully with all the hard usage and exposure 
of quarry work. 

Mr. E. A. Holmberz, representative of the Oland 
Cement Co., and the Improved Keene Cement Co., 
156 Fifth Avenue., said that business had been 
holding up fairly, considering the adverse condi- 
tions. He has been getting in foreign cement 
steadily, because, outside of the ordinary building 
demand, there are special uses for foreign cement. 
With the resumption of work, Mr. Holmberg looks 
for large business in both the foreign and domes- 
tic article. 

Mr. Pfotenhauer, cf Pfotenhauer & Nesbit, Fine 
Front Bricks, St. James Building, said there 
is absolutely nothing new or of interest. 
“We are patiently waiting for the building 
troubles to get settled, which we have hopes of 
seeing very soon, and when that is done we antic- 
ipate an enormous business. In the meantime we 
are taking an office vacation.” 

The Marksboro Portland Cement Co., of New 
Jersey, have been working briskly to get their 
new plant ready and they expect to be able to 
make shipments of cement by August 1. Mr. 
Cc. J. Curtin, of 39 Cortlandt Street, New York, is 
getting into shape all the closing details of the 
work which he has been rapidly pushing to com- 
pletion, and when finished it will be a model 
plant. 

Mr. E. R. Ackerman, president of the Lawrence 
Cement Co., 1 Broadway, said that the present la- 
bor troubles had come as an interruption to what 
would undoubtedly have been the greatest cement 
season on record. The many new and growing 
uses for cement outside of building purposes., had 
made so enormous a demand for that product that 
the mills generally were running full and steadily 
notwithstanding the lock-out. They were now 
25,000 barrels ahead of last year’s business at 
this time, and recently they endeavored to get 
50,000 barrels, but were unable to procure them. 
“This,” said Mr. Ackerman, “when you take into 
account the immense decrease in the current de- 
maid occasioned by the cessation of building 
operations, is a remarkable evidence of the very 
great demand for cement, the market price also 
holding steadily and without any material change.” 
Mr. Ackerman has inspected the plans for the 
Portland cement exhibit at St. Louis as far as 
they have been matured, and expressed himself 
as highly interested ¢nd pleased with their extent 
and thoroughness, and he urges every one in the 
business to interest himself as much as possible 
to make the project an unexampled success. 

Mr. J. R. Alsing, the crushing machinery manu- 
facturer of 75 Guernsey Street, Brooklyn, is about 
to move his office to New York. Business has in- 
creased so much with him that the convenience 
of having his office contiguous to the works must 
now give way to the greater importance of having 
a New York headquarters for his customers. So 
within a couple of weeks he will be settled in per- 
manent offices at 136 Liberty Street in the Elec- 
trical Exchange Building. When located there 
he will be right in his element—right in machin- 
ery land, as it were. The works will remain in the 
same location, and the rooms which he vacates 
will be turned into a large and commodious shop- 
Office. 

Mr. Alsing was one of the earliest subscribers 
to Rock Propucts. When the first issue was 
brought to his notice he saw future merit in the 
paper, and he has steadily noted its growth since 
then, and he paid Rock Propucts the very sub- 
stantial compliment of saying that he sometimes 
puts it in his pocket and takes it from the office 
to go through it at leisure at home. 


The Birmingham Sand-Lime Brick and Stone 
Co. has been organized at Birmingham, Ala., with 
2 paid-up capital of $30,000.00. H. A. Stockman, 
president; Jos. J. Besanger, vice president, and 
D. C. Buckshaw, treasurer. The works are rap- 
idly approaching completion and they will soon 
put sand-lime bricks on the market made under 
the process of the Schwarz-System Brick Co., Mari- 
time Building, New York City. 


SYRACUSE. 





SyracusE, N. Y., July 25.—Syracuse is fortunate 
in having more building than her neighboring cit- 
ies. In New York and other places labor trou- 
bles have proved great drawbacks. Common 
brick bring $7.00 to 7.50 here and the brick manu- 
facturer is as independent as a “hog on ice.” 
Dealers in tile and marble say that they cannot 
get goods as fast as they want them and they will 
not take immediate jobs. Lime and cement are 


in just as great a demand. Syracuse this summer 
will complete five and onethird miles of pavement 
since spring which is more than has been laid in 
a number of years. Of nineteen streets paved or 
to be paved brick is the material for nine, asphalt 
for six and Nelsonville blocks for three. 

The Syracuse Solar Salt Co. has sold to the Sali- 
na Solar Salt Co. twerty acres of land in the North- 
western part of the city. This land is to be used 
in extending the salt business which is in a pros- 
perous condition. 

The Onondaga Litholite Co., manufacturers of 
artificial building stone are steadily extending 
their business. The latest thing taken up is 
monuments and markers for graves, and very sat- 
isfactory work is being done in this line. Two 
gangs of men are out all the time putting in side- 
walks all over the city. The company has already 
bucked up against the union question, the stone- 
cutters objecting to its use in public buildings. 
In one case where the contracts had been let the 
litholite company allowed the contractor to back 
down as he was afraid the unions would injure 
his business. 

There has been talk of establishing a sand-lime 
brick plant here, but as yet nothing has come of 
it. Makers of clay brick are busy, rejoicing in 
high prices. The Onondaga Vitrified Brick Co., C. 
é: L, Merrick and Geo. W. Pack & Sons are the 
principal makers of building brick and the New 
York Brick and Paving Co., of paving and fire 
brick. 

The Highland Salt Co. has elected as trustees: 
Thomas J. Molloy, J. Howard Stoddard, Dr. H. 
B. Hawley and Adell M. Hawley. Dr. Hawley was 
elected president. 

Material men are interested in the proposed new 
court house buildings. The buildings will cost 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000.00, and the plans 
have beer prepared by Archimedes Russeil. Bids 
will be advertised for for thirty days and the ad- 
vertisements will be commenced sometime next 
month. Another big piece of construction work 
will be the Rochester, Syracuse and Eastern Elec- 
tric Railway, a new trolley road connecting Syra- 
cuse and Rochester. Thomas H. Mather of this 
city is the chief engineer. It is estimated that 
this road will cost complete about $6,000,000.00. 

The Clark Blue Stone Co., of Oxford, contem- 
plates purchasing a quarry on the hill West of 
Norwich, N. Y., and will remove its plant from 
Oxford to that place. 

A sewer system, six miles long, is to be installed 
at the village of Skaneateles, and the city of 
Syracuse will pay $20,000.00 toward the cost 
which will be about $40,000.00. 

The Brennan Construction Co., of Washingion, 
in which the Warner-Quinlan Asphalt Co., of this 
city, owns a half interest, has been awarded the 
contract for four years for repairing the pave- 
ments of the District of Columbia. The 
amount is estimated at $150,000 annually. The 
Warner-Quinlan Co. has awards for 20,000 yards 
of new pavements in Elmira and 73,400 yards in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHICAGO. 





Cuicaco, Iru., July 23—The labor troubles in 
this city brought about a general stagnation in 
the building operations and a state of depression 
in all industrial lines here. The George A. Fuller 
Co., and the William Grace Co., for Grace & Hyde, 
two of the largest contracting firms here, say that 
the volume of business has never been at so low 
an ebb in their special lines for a good many 
years. They, as well as others, say that the chief 
evil in the situation is the labor agitation. Trade 
in both lime and brick, while far from being stag- 
nant, is not as active as manufacturers could wish 
for. Owing to the present situation in the build- 


‘ing: trades, it is practically impossible to name 


quotations which can be called standard. 

Mr. H. M. Dalton, of the contracting firm. of 
Dalton & White, Hopkinsville, Ky., is in town 
buying machinery for a big ballast contract, which 
he has recently secured from the Rock Island R. 
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R. The contract is for a very large amount of 
crushed limestone and will require several years 
to complete. He is installing a No. 8 and No. 5 
Gates crushers and all the complement of auxil- 
iary machinery, and the plant will be one of the 
largest and most complete ballast crushing plants 
in the West. The daily capacity of the plant 
will be about 1,500 cubic yards of screened stone. 

Mr. Charles H. Moore, of the Charles H. Moore 
Granite Co., Barre, Vt., is in Chicago looking after 
the interest of his company in the West. They 
have a large trade in high grade monumental 
work and ship their stone both in the finished and 
unfinished state, all over the United States. Mr. 
Moore reports trade good and says that his trip 
to the West has been a very profitable one. 

Mr. J. Wilson, representing Sir S. Pearson, the 
great English contractor in Mexico, was in the 
city a day or two ago for the purpose of buying 
two large stone crushing plants from the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., for work at Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 
connection with the railroad work they are doing 
down there. He says that Mexico is progressing 
wonderfully in almost every way and the country 
is improving rapidly by the adoption of all mod- 
érn methods in and along all industrial lines. 
The travellers who visited Mexico a few years ago 
would be surprised to see the many changes that 
have taken place in the country since, but a few 
years primitive way and primitive methods of 
doing things have pretty much all been done away 
with, and the business ways and methods pre- 
vailing in the United States have come in vogue. 
It is no longer old Mexico, but New Mexico. 

Mr. Brown, superintendent of the Wallace Lime 
& Stone Co., at Bayport, Mich., was in this city a 
few days since on a trip combining both business 
and pleasure. He reports prospects good in his 
locality (Huron County) for the stone business 
generally and the crushed stone business in partic- 
ular. His company has a large plant consisting 
of several Gates crushers at Bayport and ship 
their products all over the State of Michigan. 

The Montello Granite Co., this city, have com- 
pleted some extensive improvements in the way 
of putting in compressor, hoists, pneumatic tools, 
etc. They have a fine plant and an able business 
management. 


THOMAS CHALMERS, 


Thomas Chalmers, father of W. J. Chalmers, of 
the Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago, IIl., died July 
13. Thomas Chalmers was founder of the min- 
ing machine company of Fraser & Chalmers, Chi- 
eago, Ill., which was Jater merged into the forma- 
tion of the Allis-Chalmers Co. Thomas Chalmers 
was born in Dronley, near Dundee, Scotland, 
June 14, 1816, and was just entering his eighty- 
eighth year. His father was William Chalmers, 
a manufacturer of linen. At the age of 14 he 
was apprenticed to a Dundee machinery firm to 
learn the trade of machinist, which he followed 
in all its branches in Scotland and England for 
thirteen years. On July 2, 1840 he was married 
to Janet Telfer of Greenock, Scotland. Six child- 
ren were bern to the couple, five of whom, with 
the widow, survive. 'shey are Mrs. F. D. Potts 
of Marseilles, Ill.; Mrs. Christina Owens, William 
J. Chalmers of the Ailis-Chalmers Co.; Mrs. Wm. 
Dandy and Thomas Chalmers, Jr., all of Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers came to America in 
1843 and settled in a farming site between Joliet 
and Lockport, Ill. Mr. Chalmers walked 
the forty miles into Chicago in the spring of 1844 
and sought employment as a machinist. His first 
pesition was in a machine shop owned by a Mr. 
Nickerson, and while in the latter’s employ he put 
in the first steam-heaiing apparatus in Chicago, 
that of the old Dearborn school. Later he entered 
the employ of the late P. W. Gates, and for nearly 
thirty years the two were essociated in business. 

In 1855, with P. W. Gates, E. S. Warner, A. G. 
Warner and David R. Fraser, Mr. Chalmers form- 
ed the firm of Gates, Warner, Chalmers & Fraser, 
which was succeeded in 1857 by the Eagle Works 
Manufacturing Co. In the winter of 1871-72 this 
ecrporation was dissolved, and with Mr. Fraser 
Robert Anthony and David Marchant, Mr. Chai- 
mers formed the firm of Fraser & Chalmers. Two 
years ago this company, with three others, was 
merged into the Allis-Chalmers Co., and Mr. Chal- 
mers, Sr., withdrew from active participation in 
its management. 


BIRMINGHAM. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 25.—Because of the ac- 
tive building operations in the Birmingham vicin- 
ity there is a strong demand for lime, sand and 
other similar products. There are not many of 


these dealers here and, therefore, much business 
is being transacted by those who carry the lines. 


A. J. Reilly, of the firm of A. J. Reilly & Co., 
contracting constructing engineers, has gone to 
Bon Air, Tenn., where he will start the work on a 
large number of coke ovens. Considerable stone, 
lime, and other products are to be used in this 
job. Mr. Reilly has been building coke ovens in 
‘Vennessee and Alabama for some little time. 

The Oak Hill Marble and Stone Co., manufac- 
turing grave stones, working stone and marble 
and contraeting generally, have erected an office 
building in the center of the city. Mr. J. M. 
Meighan, at the read of the company, is watching 
interests closely. The company has just completed 
the erection of a couple hundred of coke ovens for 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. 

J. B. Dryer and W. C. Phillips, of Birmingham, 
have incorporated the Improved Chimney Con- 
struction Co., capital stock $10,000.00. The com- 
pany will manufacture brick, tile and like pro 
ducts, with headquarters in Birmingham. 

The Composite Stone Manufacturing Co. recent- 
ly incorporated in this city to manufacture stone 
for building and ornamental purposes, capital 
stock at $10,000.00 has started to work in earnest. 
The incorporators are: C. W. Ufford, J. P. Dawson, 
and E. H. Holder. 


MEMPHIS, 





MEMPHIS, TENN., July 27.—The trade conditions 
about Memphis in rock products this summer are 
quite good, augmented in a great degree by the sum- 
mer building that is going on in Memphis and sub- 
urbs, both of small residences, large apartments and 
store houses requiring lime, granite, terra cotta, 


sand, cement and tiling to say nothing of asphalt 
tor pavements to go in front, and of which the city 
government has been generous buyers in its im- 
provements through 1903. Recent municipal leg- 
islation as Memphis assumed Metropolitan ways 
prohibits wooden roofs within certain corporate 
boundaries. 

Among the prominent lime and cement dealers 
of the city are J. T. Forsythe who began his mer- 
cantile career as an employe of the old lime ani 
cement house of T. J. Graham just as he was out 
cf school. Mr. Forsyth’s keen business judgment 
end attention to duty caused him to be advanced 
rapidly by this firm until he reached a position next 
toe that held by Mr. Graham and at the death of the 
latter Mr. Forsyth started in business for himself 
He is now quartered at 316 Front St., and carries 
lime, cement, terra cotta and fire brick in large 
quantities. 

Among the prominent slaters of this city operat- 
ing in the roofing trade are A. W. Burdick & Co.. 
cf 359 Second Street. The business was estab- 
lished in 1895 by A. W. Burdick and W. P. Wil- 
liams. They are jobbers and dealers in school 
slate and slate blackboards and among the largest. 
handlers of roofing slates South of the Ohio river 
They recently did some fine roofing work on the 
new Scimitar building and also on the court house 
and bank building at Rolling Fork, Miss. 

Among paving concerns, the Chas. R. Miller 
Paving Co., of which Chas. R. Miller is proprietor, 
have prominent place. They are extensive con- 
tractors in granolithic pavements and act as agents 
and wholesale dealers in some magnesia, magne- 
sia-asbestos products. Mr. Miller has been a resi- 
dent of Memphis since 1888 and was with his fath- 
er in the same business prior to 1892. 

The Bartholomew Roofing Co. is an old establish- 
ed concern here, crganized as it was in 1865. 
They manufacture various grades of gravel and 
composition roofs of asphaltum, asbestos, coal tar 
and such products and covered the Lyceum thea- 
tre, the Gayosa and Peabody Hotels and numerous 
public and factory buildings. 

One of the oldest houses in Memphis connected 
with the lime trade is that of John A. Denie’s 
Sons. It was originally established in 1860 by 
John A. Denie and came under its present 
firm style on the death of its founder six years 
ago. The present proprietor, C. A. Denie, has 
spent a good part of his life studying the lime 
business and is one of the best posted men in 
Memphis on the subject. The office and store are 
located at 355 Front Street, where they occupy an 
entire four story and basement building, 25x150 
feet, the yards being at 161-175 Monroe Street 
and their new warehouse 75x200 feet is at the 
Southern railway and Charleston Avenue. The 
lime works are at Dickson, Ala., and Denierville, 
Ark. They are also extensive handlers at whole- 
sale of imported and domestic cement, fire brick, 
fire clay, boiler tile, sewer pipe, drain tile, flue 
pipe, etc. 

The establishing of the Union Sand Co. here 
recently fills a long felt want for there has been 
much trouble in getting sand heretofore. 








Granite. 

















BARRE. 





Barre, Vr., July 25.—Th2 month of July has 
witnessed a marked improvement in the granite 
Lusiness hcre, and the fall of 1903 bids fair to he 
as busy and prosperous as any of its predeces. 
sors. The manufacturers to a man report work 
as coming in very good, and as a natural result, 
it is stimulating trade at the quarries. The ex. 
ceptionally dry season experienced here this year 
enabled the quarrymen to keep along for about 
four’ months without a break for wet weather, 


and the result was that orders at the quarries have 
been worked up closer this year than they have 
been at this season in any previous year. This 
is a pleasing thing for the manufacturers, as they 
ere able to get their orders for stock for the work 
ncw coming in filled quite promptly. 

There has been quite a little friction between 
the Manufacturers’ Association and the Cutters’ 
Union recertly, over the question of sub-contract- 
ing work. There had been an understanding be 
tween the two bodies at one time that practically 
covered this question, but the introduction of the 
pneumatic surfacing machine put a new phase on 
this matter which has caused quite a lot of troub- 
ie and which came to a crisis this month. As 
most of the manufacturers do not have «work 
enough to keep one of those machines going steady, 
they have been in the habit of taking portions of 
monuments from manufacturers who do not have 
machines, and have thereby been enabled to keep 
them going steady on work that was especially 
adapted for those machines. By this means they 
have been able to do a profitable business in this 
line for themselves, and at the same time helped 
out those manufacturers who did not possess them, 
as there are certain classes of work that can be 
bandled 1nore profitably by those machines than 
they can be by hand. But this system was ob 
jected to by the union men, and when they found 
they could not get it adjusted to their satisfaction 
they quit work at some of the sheds where this 
system vas in force. The matter was taken up 
by committees representing both bodies, and as 
they could not reach a satisfactory settlement, the 
manufacturers decided to suspend all work until 
the question could be satisfactorily adjusted. 

After a suspension of four days, the matter was 
adjusted aud work resumed. The terms of the 
settlement are that all contracts for this class of 
work now cn hand can be finished, but in the fu- 
ture manufacturers will not contract for a part 
of a monument in this way without contracting 
for the whole monument, unless it is a stone of 
such dimensions that it cannot be handled advat- 
tageously by the first contractor. 

The manufacturers surprised themselves as Well 
as the cutters by the unanimity with which 
they acted on this question, as where there is such 
«a large body of manufacturers to deal with as 
there is here it is hard to get them to agree to 
act as a unit on something that lots of them feel 
does not directly effect them. Their action 
shows that the association is stronger at present 
than it has been for some time back. 

One of the most respected manufacturers in this 
city, Mr. Alexander Anderson, Sr., of the firm 
of A. Anderson & Sons, has passed away. Mr. Al 
derson was one of the most genial of men and 
enjoyed the confidence and respect of a large cil 
cle of friends both in and out of the granite bust 
ness. He came to the United States when 4 
young man, and after working a few years aroul 
the coast of Maine, went to Montreal, Canada, a2 
fcr over twenty years acted as manager for the 
Forsyth Granite Co. He then moved to Barre 
with his family, some thivieen years ago, an 
started the firm of A. Anderson & Sons, and has 
guided it from a small beginning to its preset 
large proportion. The firm will be carried on 4% 
usual by his sons. 

Ross C. Adams, of the firm of William Adams 
& Son, Lexington, Ky., has been here for the past 
two weeks placing orders for fall work, and tt 
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ROCK PRODUCTS. 








rts business as being very good all through 
their territory. 

Mr. Rosehrough, of the Rosebrough Monument 
Co, St. Leuis, Mo., has also been spending the 
last two weeks here looking after the numerous 
large contracts which they have under way here, 
gnd also placing orders for fall delivery, and at 
ihe same time enjoying a vacation amongst the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. Mr. Rosebrough 
reports trade as being very good, and the pros- 
pects ahead as being bright for a good fall trade. 

About eighty of the local manufacturers and 
their wives left here by special train July 23, to 
visit Quincy, Mass., and vicinity, as the guest of 
the Quincy Manufacturers’ Association. 

During a heavy wind storm at Northfield last 

week the shed of W. H. Ellis was blown over and 
demaged to the extent of $1,000.00, but Mr. Ellis 
is not dependent on this shed alone, as he had 
lately completed a large modern plant and only 
cccupied this shed when he had an overflow of 
work that he could not accommodate in his new 
lant. 
: It is said the well knowr firm of Arthur Mc- 
Mullen & Co., of New York, have secured the con- 
tract for a large granite building in Hartford, 
Conn., and that the same is to be cut from Barre 
granite. This firm was amongst the number of 
New York contractors who lately looked over the 
quarries here, and who were so favorably impress- 
ed with the quality of the granite and with the 
remarkable facilities in use here for handling 
granite, and who predicted that if the qfestion of 
satisfactory freight rates couid be adjusted, there 
was a great future for Barre granite in the build- 
ing industry. 

The firm of P. Brusa & Co. have just completed 
and shipped to Washington, D. C., a monument to 
mark the grave of the late Admiral Sampson. 





QUINCY. 





Quincy, Mass., July 23.—The business condi- 
tion of the city has changed but little during the 
past month. What change there was, proved for 


the better, and a prosperous fall season is prom- 
ised. Work is coming in as well as could be 
expected under existing conditions. 

Work of a monumental kind is not the only 
commodity shipped from here. When the build- 
ing trade of the country is good, Quincy gets its 
share of such work. 

The lock-out in New York City during the past 
several wecks had its effect upon the local indus- 
try. Since the resumption of building work in 
the metropolis, the large quarry owners and manu- 
fecturers hereabouts are feeling more confident 
of an increase in business. The monument work- 
er, on the other hand, is not entirely cast down. 
‘hough work on this line of the industry is not 
nearly as good as several years ago, still orders 
arc daily being placed for jobs of small dimen- 
sions. All of which augurs well for the succeed- 
ing seasorn’s trade. 

When Boston, eight miles to the north of this 
city, entertains a large gathering of visitors who 
meet in convention there, Quincy gets its quota of 
sight-seers, chiefly from the sites of historic in- 
terest which abound here. Accordingly, when the 
National Educational Association met in Boston 
early in July, not a few of the visiting teachers 
visited Quincy. 

Their objective point here was the sight of the 
Adams 'femple, beneath whcse portico lie buried 
the remains of Presidents John and John Quincy 
Adams, father and son. Th2 building is of Quin- 
cy granite, and supporting the portico are four 
liassive piliars finely hammered. The visiting 
teachers marveled much at these massive granite 
Piles, and wondered more when told that the gran- 
ile was the product of the mills West of the 
church. The incident went to show how little 
Quincy granite is known outside the city or 
State’s border. The pioneers in the trade saw to 
it that the name and fame of the home granite was 
country wide. Since their demise more and better 
granite has been mined, but their succssors in 
the trade were content to let the good work done 
by fathers severely alone. Hence the result. 
Other granite, inferior in quality, has been discov- 
ered and placed on the market. The workers in 
ihe new field boomed their product to such an 
extent that Quincy granite has fallen back in the 
Tace of renutation and sale. 

_It behooves the local Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to make up the lost ground by bringing back 
the name and renown of the local product to its 
Vonted position in the industrial world. An ad- 
Mirable opportunity is at hand. At the mid- 
winter banquet of the association the subject of a 





creditable exhibition at the World’s Fair in St. 
Louis was broached. Since then, but little has 
been done toward making the exhibit a reality. 
What sould be discussed in meetings succeeding 
the summer outing is the exhibit of manufactured 
home products at St. Louis, so that the visitors 
to the Louisiana Purchase E:xposition will leave 
there firmly impressed with the sightliness of 
Quincy granite in its manufactured state. 
Thomas Mannex, the well known manufacturer, 
spent the greater part of July on a business trip 
through New York, Pennsylvania and the middle 
West. Work is good at his modernly equipped 
cutting plant and quarry, and Mr. Mannex is con- 
fident of an excellent fall and winter business. 
Harry S. Nicoll, of the Nicoll Granite Co., and 
president of the local Manufacturers’ Association, 


spent several weeks in New York, Pennsylvania 


erd Ohio. His trip was not without result and he 
too bespeaks a good fall and winter season. John 
C. Ballou has his quarry cleared of every available 
kit of grout, and cnly stock of par excellence 
is now available. 

Arthur L. Mitchell, Jr., representing M. J. Fal- 
vey, of Washington, D. C.; M. F. Potter, Sher- 
turne, N. Y.; H. M. Ream, Barre, Vt.; M. J. Con- 
relly, Adrian, Mich.; H. C. Chadwick, N. Y.; Chris 
Hall, of the Lelund Hall Co., N. Y.; Hance White, 
Fittsburg, Kan.; H. K. and W. H. Haupt, Shelby, 
Chio, and J. ©. Fox, of Micdletown, N. Y., were 
among the dealers to visit the trade here during 
July. 

Following are the granite shipments during the 
month of June: West Quincy, 4,193,073 pounds; 
Quincy Adams, 4,097,624 pounds, via the Quarry 
Railroad, 1,938,680 pounds. Total, 10,229,377 
pounds. 


The Lincoln Park Coal Co., Springfield, Ill., 1s 
installing a plant to make 25,000 brick a day. 


The Goetz Pressed Brick Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at New Albany, Ind., with a capital stock 
of $50,000.00. The incorporators are: Henry A. 
Goetz, John Goetz and John A. Conklin, all of 
New Albany. 


The Henderson Brick and Construction Co., of 
Garrison, Tex., with a branch at Lufkin, Tex., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: S. W. Henderson, 
and R. B. Shearer. 


The Minneapolis Brick and Tile Co., Minneapo 
lis, Minn., has been incorporated with a capita’ 
stock of $60,000.00. The incorporators are: Chas. 
N. Leighton, Christian H. Kohler and George 
Grimes, all of Minneapolis. 


The Waterman Manufacturing Co., No. 1, Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $500,000.00, to 
manufacture enameled brick, etc. The incorpora- 
tors are: George D. Snyder, Charles Miles and 
Boyd McLean. 


The Granite Brick Co., Little Rock, Ark., has 
been incorporated to build a new brick plant. The 
capital stock is $50,000.00, with the following 
incorporators: W. H. Miller, president; Geo. A. 
Leiper, vice president and manager; G. L. Meyers, 
secretary; D. S. Waters, treasurer. 


A new concern known as the Merrimac Brick 
Co. has been organized at Lodi, Wis., with a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000.00, to take over a couple of 
brick concerns in that locality. The officers of 
the company are: W. G. Bissell, president and E. 
F. Vanderpoel, secretary-treasurer. 


The Coshocton (Ohio) Brick Co. is enjoying a 
good run of business and has more orders than it 
can take care of. New machinery is being added 
and efforts are being made generally to get the 
plant in shape to catch up with the demand for 
their product. They are also building and expect 
to have same in operation by September, a modern 
pottery plant of six kilns where they will turn ou: 
a high grade of porcelain china. 


The Atlanta Terra Cotta Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
recently purchased 20 acres of ground on which 
tkey are erecting a new plant, a birdseye view of 
which appeared in a recent issue of theAtlania 
Constitution. The main shop will be 72x200 feet, 
and the mill room, clay and plaster shop, cutting 
and shipping buildings will average 50x100 ft. 
each. The plant will be equipped with modern 
appliances throughout for the manufacture of ar 
chitectural terra cotta and other clay specialties. 
This company began business in a small way about 
eight years ago, and has grown to such an extent 
that a large new plant became necessary for their 
business. The company has an office at No. 6 


Austell Building, Atlanta, and the officers are: 
V. H. Kreigshaber, president; Charles Baertschy 
vice president. 
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The Rodefer Brick Works, East Elwood, Ind.. 
are being enlarged. 


The Iowa Cement Brick Co., Sioux City, Ia., has 
been enlarging its plant. 


W. D. Menlo, of Jamaica, Ia., will establish a 
brick plant at Menlo, Iowa. 


Blum & Dempsey, Cleveland, Ohio, are building 
a brick plant at Kingsland, N. J. 


Busse-Heidecker Brick Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
changed its name to the Busse Brick Co. 


The Jonesboro (Ark.) Brick Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000.00 to $20,000.00. 


The Findlay Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co. has 
been incorporated at Detroit, Mich., with a capital 
stock of $200,000.00. 


The Marshalltown (Iowa) Pottery Co. started 
up its plant the first of July and seems to be get- 
ting along very nicely. 


The Edgerton (Wis.) Art Pottery Co. has built 
a new kiln and is said to be turning out better 
ware than ever before. 


The plant of the Coon Creek Brick Co., Anoka, 
Minn., was damaged by a storm the latter part 
of July to the extent of $2,000.00. 


The La Belle and Wheeling Potters, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., have been undergoing repairs for a 
few weeks during the past month. 


Ashley Moses is interested in a movement to 
establish a plant at Montrose, Ala., to manufac 
ture brick, tile and other clay products. 


Messrs. Cramer & Yeager and others of Morgan 
town, W. Va., have purchased land in Preston 
County and will erect a $35,000.00 brick plant. 


J. C. Bolin, of the South Zanesville (Ohio) Bric}: 
and Tile Co. has purchased property in Newton 
township where it is said he will erect a brick 
plant. 


The brick plant of the Riverside Fuel and Sup- 
ply Co., Fremont, Ohio, was destroyed by fire the 
first of of July. Loss estimated at $4,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 


W. J. Pearson, of Boyne Falls, Mich., has organ 
ized a company with a capital stock of $30,000.00, 
to establish a brick plant with a capacity of 4U,- 
000 a day at that place. 


The East half of the plant of the Tonawanda 
Brick Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., was destroyed by 
fire July 6. The loss is estimated at $6,000.00, 
partly covered by insurance. 


The Zeigler Filter and Pottery Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, has secured contract to furnish flower pots 
and filters for the Agricultural and War Depart- 
ments at Washington, D. C. 


The Smith County Brick Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Tyler, Md., with a capital stock of $20.- 
000.00. The incorporators are: Robert Clark, F. 
A. Symonds and S. D. Smith. 


The Buffalo Sandstone Brick Co. is being in- 
corporated at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital stock 
of $30,000.00. The incorporators are: John C. 
Graves, Frank Hossenlopp and others. 


The Monroe Bros. Briek Co., Washington, D. C., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000.00. The incorporators are: Chas. R. Mon- 
roe, John W. Monroe and J. V. Hall, Jr. 


The engine room of the Ogden Brick Co., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., has been destroyed. by fire. For- 
tunately the fire was gotten under control an’ 
only did damage to the extent of $200.00. 


The Baldwin Brick and Tile Co., Baldwin, La. 
Las been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000.00. The incorporators are: J. H. Magee, T. 
R. Stubbs, W. T. White and L. C. Prather. 


The McLain Fire Brick Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Wilmington, Del., with a capital stock of 
$50,000.00. The officers are: H. W. Cromer, J. H. 
Smith, Pittsburg, Pa.; C. C. Edmunds, Allegheny, 
Pa. 
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G. W. Knex is building a new monumental works 
at Bellevue, Ohio. 


J. A. Powell has opened up a new monument 
works in Boone, Iowa. 


George W. Peck & Son have established a monu- 
mental works at Wellsville, Ohio. 


W. H. Andrus has establisbed a new marble and 
granite works at Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


The Terry (Tex.) Rangers’ Association is rais- 
ing $15,009.00 to build a monument at Austin. 


Van Lanningham & Co., Perry, Iowa, have pur- 
chased the monument business of J. A. Powell. 


Mr. Horn, who has a nicely equipped marble shop 
at Arcola, Ill., is figaring on moving it to Tuscola, 
M1. 


The monument business of John Clifford, at 
Hartford, Wis., is now conducted by Clifford & Le- 
Count. 


C. J. Day, Brooklyn, S. 2., is reported as en- 
joying a gcod business in the monument line this 
season. 


The Florentine Alabaster Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago, Ill, to manufacture alabaster 
statuary. 


Wm. Nuerenberg, and H. Huemiller, of Pontiac, 
Mich., have gone into the nionument business at 
Mt. Clermens, Mich. 


The Johnson, Young & Duncan Burial Vault 
Co., is a new concern at Greenfield, Ind., that 
manufactures burial vaults. 


George E. Pierce and E. C. Huntley have form- 
ed a partoership to conduct the marble and granite 
-usiness in North East, Pa. 


Van Vieck & Baker, Hamilton, Ohio, have been 
erecting some nice monuments in the local cem- 
eteries during the past month. 


Mr. E. Hirsch, of the Rolla Marble Works, Rolla, 
Mo., finished up a number of fine jobs of fine mar- 
tle monuments during the past month. 


Caldwell Bros., who have marble works at New- 
man, IlJ., seem to be progressing nicely, and are 
dcing some nice monumental work in that city. 


Frank Bsnhoof, of Elyria, Ohio, has purchased 
the marble business of M. R. Wood, of Wellington, 
and has raoved to the latter place to take charge 
of it. 

O. M. Burrus, Burlington, Iowa, is building a 
new monument shop and equipping it with mod- 
ern appliances, including pneumatic tools, polish- 
ers, etc. 


Georg» O. Mueller has purchased the interest of 
H. C. Freiderichs, of the Watseka Monumental] 
Works, Watseka, Ill. and will hereafter conduct 
the business alone. 


Judge Flanagan, of Winchester, Ky., and oth- 
ers, have taken steps to complete a fund for the 
rurpose of building a monument to the memory 
of Gen. John Huston. 


L. L. Parry, of the Parry Artificial Stone Co., 
Mansfield, CGhio., has been granted a patent for a 
burial vault or tomb that is said to be perfectly air 
tight and waterproof. 


E. M. Welff & Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, has been 
awarded a contract to erect a fine mausoleum at 
Muncie, Ind. It will contain ten catacombs and 
will be built of oolitic limestone. 


The Mount Airy Stone Co. has been incor- 
porated by Logansport, Ind, people, with a capital 
stock of $15,000.00, to manufacture monuments and 
do all kinds of finishing stcne work. 


The Tennessee Monument and Marble Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000.00. The incorporators are: Frank 
E. Brady, J. T. Brady, S. R. Rambo and John W. 
Green. 


E. S. and Henry I. Anderson, of Ionia, Mich.. 
contemplate establishing a wholesale monument 
business at Benton Harbor, Mich. 


F. D. Brownmiller, Schuylkill, Pa., has install- 
ei a 10h. p. gasoline engine and an outfit of pneu- 
matic tools, etc., in his granite and marble works. 


Myers & Murray, Woonsocket, R. I., have been 
awarded 2 contract to build a large sarcophagus 
monument of Westerly granite at Mendon, Mass. 
They have also just completed some elegant work 
in Westerly granite. 


A. C. Best, Princeton, Ill., is erecting a $5,- 
000.00 monument in a local cemetery that is said 
to be a new departure in that section of the coun- 
try, and one of the most valuable monuments also. 
The monument calls for about 40 tons of granite 
and will be about eleven feet high. ‘ 


Will N. Van Epps, of Waupaca, Wis., is erecting 
a fine mcnument out of Wavpaca granite for the 
Weyauwega cemetery, which jis said to be the first 
important memorial tablet from the Waupaca 
quarry, and it is thought it will encourage the 
building of more such monuments. 


Frederick Wellington Ruckstuhl, an eminent 
sculptor of New York City, has been awarded a 
contract to erect the proposed monument to the 
Confederate soldiers by the Confederate monu- 
ravent committee of the United Veterans and the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. The monu- 
ment is to cost $10,000.00. 


The Cann-Harshman Monument Co., Frankfort, 
Ind., write us that the amount of orders received 
uy. to date makes business considerably ahead of 
that of last year. They buy their work all finish- 
ed, both in marble and granite, and simply do the 
iettering and cut a few bases for marble work at 
their shop. They have a trade extending over a 
territory of fifty miles each way. 








Monument Works of Jos. Carabelli, Cleveland, Ohio, Who 
has many Artistic Designs to the Credit of his Genius. 


Loomis & Venn, marble men of Charlotte, Mich., 
are moving into new quarters in the Piper building 
cf that town, recently occupied by the city library. 


The Van Amringe Granite Co. of Boston, Mass., 
through “V7. P. Kyle, agent at Washington, has a 
contract to build a tomb to the late Governor Al- 
exander R. Shepherd, at Rock Creek cemetery, 
Washington, D. C. The arenitecture of the tomb 
will be mainly Doric, thougl. the four columns in 
front of the structure will be severely plain. It 
will be seventeen feet six inches long, eleven feet 
six inches wide and fourteen feet high. The in- 
terior will be a memorial room with a crypt on 
either side. The exterior of the structure will be 
ot granite blocks and the walls of the crypts also. 
The walls and ceiling of the memorial room will 
be of Rubio marble. The floor will be of highly 
rclished granite. 


There was unveiled at Greensboro, N. C., the 
Fourth of July, a monument to commemorate the 
battle of Kings Mountain, one of the most decisive 
battles of the Civil war. The main shaft of the 
monument was made of “Regal Blue’ marble 
vom the quarries cf the National Marble Co., 
at Murphy, N. C., and was a donation from that 
company. The monument was finished at the 
Georgia Marble Finishing Works, Canton, Ga. 
Capt. T. M. Brady is the moving spirit in both 
these enlerprises, and the readers of Rock Pro- 
pucts will remember the mention of his “Regal 
Blue” marble in the issue for July. The Captain 
certainly has great fuith in this marble, and it cer- 
tainly presents a fine appearance, and if it stands 
the weather as well as its texture and analysis in- 
dicate it should, it will make a prominent place for 
itself in the monument work and also in finishing 
work. 


——e 

In the St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Journal-Pregs 
for June 12, there appeared an interesting writs 
up of the business of Simmers & Campbell, of that 
place, who are manufacturers of Minnesota reg 
and gray granite for monumental and building 
purposes. This firm has just moved into gq new 
cutting and polishing plant which is strictly mod- 
ern, with pneumatic tools, and all the up-to-date 
appliances necessary to economically conduct such 
a business as theirs. 


At least cne member of the Illinois State Leg. 
islature proposes to do something for the monu- 
ment men of the country. Representative He. 
inans, at the instigation of complaints of mony. 
ment dealers that convicts are being used by some 
parties to carve grave stones at 56 cents a day 
while other men have to pay $3.00 to $3.50 a day 
for marble cutters, has introduced a bil] 
yroviding that all prison-made goods must bear a 
trade mark and the words “Prison Made” on the 
package or box, and cut in the face of all designs 
in marble. Of course the calculation is that this 
prison-made trade. mark would so handicap any 
dealer that tried to handle this class of goods 
that there would be no inducement to undertake 
i. 


A Busy Time in California. 


E. W. M. Evans, Petaluma, Cal.—Trade is fair, 
but we are hampered in the cemetery business by 
the large amount of building in San Francisco, 
Cal. It*is running all the quarries to their full 
capacity and we small fry have to get along the 
best we can. I am making no improvements yet, 
but expect to soon. They say we must pay cutters 
$4.50 for an eight-hour day after August 1. I sup. 
pose before Christmas they will want a seven-hour 
day. California is having a building boom this 
year in earnest, and it would be twice as big were 
it not for the short-sighted labor unions. 


Monument Business Increasing. 


John Cahill, Lewisburg, Okio.— Replying to your 
inquiry about business, would say that my busi- 
ness has been increasing since I have been here. 
This year it is good and prospects are good for 
the balance of the season. | am not making any 
changes in my business. 


Will Be Welcome Visitors. 


The Smith Monumental Works, Norwalk, Ohio. 
—Our business is flourishing. Our Mr. Smith 
end our Mr. C. L. Mason are making an extended 
Eastern trip, visiting all the principal cities and 
quarries :n the Eastern States, and it is their in 
tention while East to place orders for several car- 
loads of stock. 


E. S. B. BEER. 


E. S. B. Beer, proprietor of the Beer Marble 
Works, Ashtabula, Dhio, died June 26. Mr. Beer 
was born in Devonshire, England, where he leart- 
ed the stone cutter’s trade which he followed all 
his life. Among the notable structures on which 
he worked were the Black Friar bridge, the Need: 
les lighthouse at the Isle of Wight, the first stone 
breakwater at Plymouth, England, and the origi- 
ral Niagara suspension bridge. In the British 
riuseum there is to-lay a marble pillar carved 
ty Mr. Beer, on which he spent six months and 
for which he received 2 medal in the London Mar: 
ble exhibit. 


The Garry Iron and Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
without saying a great deal, but by the use of 
a neat lot of illustrations, furnishes a fund of 
information about pneumatic, electric and hand 
Lcwer cranes, in a tittle catalogue they are send- 
tng out to the trade. They have cranes of 4 
styles and sizes for all manner of purposes. They 
also make pneumatic jacks of various kinds, and 4 
number of other pneumatic specialties, including 
paint machines. One feature with them which looks 
exceptionally good is a portable pneumatic power 
plant for use in connection with their pneumatic 
cranes for contract work, where the contractor 
has to furnish his own power. The plant consists 
ef a boiler, steam-driven and air compressor, ete. 
oll mounted on a steel truck and ready to 
moved from place to place with horses. They #5? 
build a portable electric plant on a somewhat sii 
ilar plan for use in connection with their electric 
cranes. Their standard straight-lift air hoist is 
wade with cylinders from 3 to 6 inches bore 4% 
required, with a standard working lift of 4 feet 
end on special orders 10 feet. They build pnel 


matic gib cranes of all descriptions to suit 4 
conditions. 
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Onur Crabelers. 


The Way Things Seem to a Nefuspaper 
lan When He is Out Among the Trade. 
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IN THE OOLITIC DISTRICT. 





Bedford, Ind., is now having a busy time in the 
stone industry after a period of enforced idleness, 
by a disagreement between employers and em- 
ployes, which resulted in a locking of horns for 
a couple of months. The details of this difference 


and its adjustment is immaterial at this writing, 
further than to say the adjustment seems perfect- 
ly satisfactory to all concerned, but there was 
no recognition of the union. An understand- 
ing was reached about the first of July, and since 
that time there has been something doing in every 
stone quarry operating around Bedford. 

Up at the Bedford Steam Stone Works I noticed 
that there was not much rough stock on hand as 
had been during a former visit, but they are stock- 
ing up rapidly now, since the quarries are operat- 
ing again. The Bedford Steam Stone Works is 
running night and day and is incidentally help- 
ing out the Bedford Quarries Co. on some heavy 
turning. They have three lathes, one small one 
for balusters, one medium size and a large one. 
and are fortunately in a position to help the Quar- 
ries Co. out a little in this line of mill work. The 
Redford Quarries Co. has lathes, too, but it seems 
to be particularly rushed in that department. 

The Furst-Kerber mill is running along just 
comfortably busy with everything moving nicely, 
plenty of work to do and the ability and equip- 
ment to do it. 


A BIG BLOCK OF MONUMENTAL WORK. 


John A. Rowe is loaded to the guards with rus- 
tic monumental work, and says that he is just 
completely snowed under out at the quarries and 
mill of the Indiana-Bedford Stone Co., of which 
he is manager. He has an order in hand for the 
Pigeon Roost monument, which is to be built to 
mark the famous Pigeon Roost massacre in Scott 
County, Indiana. W. T. Hubbard, of Scottsburg, 
Ind., has the contract for this monument, which 
is to cost $2,000.00, and Mr. Rowe is getting it out 
for him. The main feature of the monument is 
aspire 34 feet high finished square 2 feet 10 inches 
by 2 feet 10 inches, all in one piece. This calis 
for quite a large block of stone, and Mr. Rowe not 
only has the material to make it from, but has a 
block already quarried out. 

John Naugle, who does quite a wholesale busi- 
hess in rustic monuments in Bedford, was out of 
town, but I found a number of men at work get- 
ting out rustic monuments. I learned that he had 
gone to Illinois to superintend a contract for con- 
struction work he has over there. In the mean 
time his daughter, Miss Naugle, who has gained 
a good insight into the work by being his stenog- 
rapher for some time, looks after the affairs of 
the works. 

A DEPARTURE IN QUARRY STRIPPING. 


Mr. Robert Heed, secretary-treasurer of the 
Oolitic Stone Co. of Indiana, has introduced a new 
departure in quarry stripping in his quarries at 
Bloomington. He found it difficult to get help 
to strip a new quarry, and what help was to be 
had demanded an increase in price of about 40 
per cent., so he concluded to put into practice an 
idea which he had had for some time. He installed 
ao inch steam pump to which he attached a hose 
reducing the stream down to 114 inch at the noz- 
ale, and proceeded to try the experiment of strip- 
Ping with the water. He is well pleased with the 
results, and in this demonstration there is a hini. 
for other stone men, for hydraulic stripping is 
undoubtedly the coming method where conditions 
or this work are favorable. Of course it re- 
quires plenty of water and a quarry so situated 
as to furnish drainage to carry off the dirt and 
gravel. They are getting along very nicely at ali 
the quarries and have plenty of work to do. 
Part of the quarries are in the Bloomington dis- 
trict, and were not affected by the strike, so he 
has been able to take care of his orders better than 
Some of the other stone men at Bedford. The 
quarry and mill at Reed’s Station was closed 
dewn during the labor trouble, but the quarries 
in the Bloomington district have been operating 
continuously. 


“SOMETHING DOING” ALL AROUND. 


At the office of the Perry-Matthews-Buskir 
Stone Co. I enjoyed a short visit with Mr. N. Joy- 
ner, who is general superintendent of the quarries 
and mills at Bedford. “Busy,” is the word with 
them now, and they do not have to get busy, for 
they are already busy and are bending all their ef- 
forts to make up for the time that has been lost. 

At the office of the Bedford Quarries Co. I 
missed the local manager, Mr. Whitney, but I did 
not miss my guess that they were busy. 

Mr. Brooks, of the Brooks & Curtis Stone Co. 
operating a mill at Bedford says that they are 
busy, too. The strike delayed them just as it 
did everybody else, so that it is a question of rusk 
now to catch up with orders. 

Mr. Michael Wallner, the local manager for 
Bradley & Sons, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who have a 
big cutting shed at Bedford and are getting out 
stone for the Indianapolis post office job says they 
are as busy as the blank man on that Indianapo- 
lis work. Mr. Wallner has a new saw in his 
plant there which is the, newest thing in a dia- 
mond circular stone saw, and which he says walks 
through stone at the rate of 13 inches a minute. 

The Bedford Foundry and Machine Co. is com- 
ing along right nicely in the manufacture of stone 
machinery and appliances for handling stone. 
They had just shipped out a carload of material 
for the Ohio Quarries Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
sisting of four derricks complete, four sets of 
turning irons and all the other iron pertaining to 
the equipment of four derricks, making something 
over 30,000 pounds all told. They are rather 
proud of this order, and after it was all out they 
piled it up along side the shop and had some pic- 
tures taken of it. 


BLOOMINGTON KEEPS MOVING UP. 


At Bloomington, Ind., all the stone concerns 
seem to be busy, and it looks like everybody else 
is busy organizing stone companies. Not only the 
stone men themselves, but dry goods men, grocery- 
men and everybody else seems to be interested 
in developing stone property. It is estimated that 
Bloomington will likely ship out this year about 
3,000,000 cubic feet of stone. 

At the office of the Star Stone Co., which is like- 
wise the office of the Hunter Valley Stone Co., 
The Matthews Stone Co., The Perry Bros. Stone 
Co., where W. W. Wicks, is president, I found Mr. 
Wicks just as full of business and just as genial 
as ever. They have the Central Stone Co. mill 
at Bloomington under their control now also and 
are putting in an electric light plant so as to run 
day and night. They are also preparing to furn- 
ish power from this mill for Mahan & Co., of Chi 
cago, Ill., who will move their mill from Chicago 
tc Bloomington. Mr. Wicks is interested in or- 
ganizing a new company to operate near Victor, 
Ind.,;which is known as the Wicks Stone Co. He 
and Mr. Woolery have associated with them in 
this work capitalists from Chicago and New York 
City, and they will operate extensive quarries and 
put in a stone sawmill. 

Mr. O. M. Fulwiaer, of the U. S. Oolitic Stone 
Co., says that they are opening up a new quarry 
and they are also talking of putting in a stone 
mill. They are shipping quite a lot of their stone 
East and, though they have not been in the mar- 
ket very long, they seem to be making very nice 
progress. 

S. C. Freese, secretary of the National Stone 
Co., says one of their greatest difficulties is to get 
help enough to keep their works moving along. 
They have been opening up additional quarries 
since I saw them last, and are running their mill 
out at the quarries night and day, when they can 
get help enough. 

Mr. Harry Johnson of The Chicago-Bloomington 
Stone Co. is away on his vacation, and the senior 
Mr. Johnson has been looking after the whole busi- 
ness alone in the mean time, and is a very busy 
man. 

Mr. John Hunter, of the Hunter Bros. Stone Co., 
says that they expect to get their new mill going 
in 60 days. The machinery for this mill was 
made after designs by Mr. George Hunter. Mr. 
Hunter says he is so busy that he almost hates 
to open his mail for fear there will be more work 
for him to do. 


George Bollenbacher, the stone broker, continues 
te thrive and wax fat. He was loading a car of 
stone for Canada the day I was there and was 
also filling some orders for Louisville. There is 
one thing that Bollenbacher will not do; with all 
the excitement of the new quarries being develop- 
ed, he positively refuses to take a monetary inter- 
est in the quarries. He says he has had his dose 
of that, and that he intends to kecp clear of the 
quarry business and represent purchasers of stone 
as a disinterested factor on the ground, buying 
stone from whoever can fill his needs -to the best 
advantage under conditions at the time. 


I enjoyed a pleasant visit at hotel Gentry in 
the evening with Mr. Hugh Storey, Mr. Sam Reed 
and others. Mr. Storey is vice president of the 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., of Chicago, Ill, 
and was down visiting the stone men, the majori- 
ty of whom are not only customers of his, but 
good personal friends as well. Mr. Sam Reed has 
charge of the Bloomington quarries of the Oolitic 
Stone Co., of Indiana, and is one of the genial 
lights of the Bloomington district. 

The Eagle Stone Co., of which Peter Bowman is 
president and Thos. Todd, secretary, was organized 
last spring, but has not started work yet, thouga 
they are taking steps to get to work soon. 

The Crown Stone Co., of which Captain Henley 
is the moving spirit, is a new factor in the busi- 
ness at Bloomington, which has just begun ship- 
ping stone. The Diamond Stone Co., another fac- 
tor, is just about ready to begin shipping. 

The H. S. & R. Oolitic Stone Co. is a new con. 
cern organized at Bloomington consisting of 
Messrs. Ed. Hall, Thomas J. Sare, W. A. Rice. 
The capital stock is given as $125,000.00. 

Another new concern is the Monarch Stone Co. 
in which T. J. Louden and others are interested. 
Among others that are new, to me at least, is the 
Bloomington Quarry Co., in which Mr. W. A. 
Brissenden is interested, and the Acme Stone Co., 
in which J. B. Brisben is interested, and The 
Giant Stone Co., in which Mack Reeves in inter- 
ested. 


FAIR COMMISSIONERS VISIT THE QUARRIES. 


The limestone district was recently visited by 
The Indiana Worlds Fair Commission, and through 
the courtesy of Mr. D. H. Miers, I was able to get 
hold of a detailed account of this trip. The In- 
diana Legislature appropriated $150,000.00 last 
winter to be used by Indiana in making an exhibit 
at the St. Louis Fair and empowered Governor 
Durbin to appoint a committe composed of one 
from each Congressional district. Mr. W. W. 
Wicks, of Bloomington was selected as commis 
sioner from that district, and was also made 
chairman of the committee on building stone, 
and it was through him that the commissioners 
were induced to visit the quarries. Mr. Wicks 
desired that the commissioners visit the stone 
fields and see for themselves what was going on, 
so a visit was arranged. 

The Monon Railway furnished a special trair 
end the commissioners visited Bedford, where 
all the great quarries in that district were exam- 
ined, after which they were lunched and enter- 
tained by the Bedford Commercial Club, and the 
local stone men. Then the commissioners visited 
the Bloomington field, after which they were serv 
ed with a lunch at Hotel Gentry by the local stone 
people with S. C. Dodds, president of the Commer- 
cial Club presiding. The following is a list of the 
commissioners who were on this trip: 

Newton W. Gilbert, president, Ft. Wayne; J. 
W. Cockrum, secretary, Oakland City; W. W. 
Wicks, Bloomington; W. W. Stevens, Salem; Sen- 
ator W. H. O’Brien, Lawrenceburg; C. C. Shirley, 
Kokomo; Joseph B. Grass, Huntington; D. W. 
Kinsey, New Castle; A. C. Alexander, assistant 
secretary, Marion. 

In addition on the train were Robert E. O’Brien, 
son of Senator O’Brien; George K. Lowell, general 
superintendent of the Monon, L. A. Parker. super. 
intendent and others. a &. &. 


The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. will erect 
a fertilizer plant at Jackson, Miss. 


The Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, Neb., is erect- 
ing a fertilizer plant at Atlenta, Ga. 


S. S. Lord, Pulaski, Tenn., has bought addition- 
al phosphate property and is opening up a new 
mine. 


F. E. Williams & Co., Alachua, Fla., inform us 
that they expect to put in a dredge soon to mine 
phosphate. 


Emery J. Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, has become 
interested in the Summer Phosphate Co., Gallatin, 
Tenn., and it is said that arrangements are being 
made to increase the output of phosphate. 


The McDuffy Oil and Fertilizer Co. has been 
organized at Thomson, Ga. The officers of the 
zompany are: B. F. Johnson, president; J. W. 
Boatwright, vice president, and Paul A. Bowden, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Georgia Fertilizer and Oil Co., Valdosta, 
Ga., which recently purchased the plant of the Val- 
dosta Guano Co., has been incorporated with a 
eapital stock of $150,000.00. The works of the 
old concern will be considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, both in capacity and scope of product. The 
ircorporators are: J. H. Hunter, R. M. Butler, 
Chas. Ellis, H. D. Stevens and others, all of Savan- 
nah, Ga. 
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The Winona (Minw.) Stone Co. has contracts for 
quite a quantity of stone for this summer. 


The Maryland Granite and Marble Co., White 
Hall, Md., is pushing the work of developing its 
quarries in that vicinity. 


The Laurel (Ird.) Steam Stone Co. is figuring 
on building a railway from their quarry near 
Laurel to Rushville, Ind. 


John Dukes, of Rockford, Ill., has leased the 
Freeport, Ill., stone quarry and will furnish stone 
to the city at 50 cents a yard. 


The Oswegathie Pink Granite Quarry Co., Nian- 
tic, Conn., is getting out some pink granite which 
is said to be the best found in the country. 


A party of Newark, N. J., men have organized 
the Panther Hill Quarry Co., and have opened up 
a quarry at Cranberry Lake on Panther Hill. 


J. Z. Schultz, of Baltimore, Md., has bought an 
inierest in the dolomite quarry at Compton Bridge, 
Va., and the equipment will be enlarged and the 
output increased. 


The Portage Entry Quarries Co., of Chicago, 
Tll., and Jacobsville, Mich., has filed articles of in- 
corporations in the State of Michigan with a cap- 
ital stock of $200,000.00. 


Roy C. Burrows, secretary of the Burrows Land 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., and G. R. Turner and others 
purchased land near Kosciusko, Miss., and will 
organize a company to develop a granite quarry. 


The South Kent Granite Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000.00, to quarry 
granite. The incorporators are: S. S. Hatt, John 
L. Mallett and Richard Dodge, all of Albany, N. Y. 


The Southern Quarry Co., of Livingston, Va., 
which operates stone quarries, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000.00. The in- 
corporators are: R. P. Hutchins, John A. Brown- 
ing and James O. Sawyer. 


The Excelsior Granite Co. has been organized 
at Lancaster, S. C., to quarry and manufacture 
granite and other stone, The moving spirits in 
the enterprise are: S. W. Heath, E. D. Blackeney, 
H. Gould and J. M. Heath. 


The Alabama and Maryland Marble Co. has been 
organized to develop marble quarries near Maples- 
ville, Md. The moving spirits in this enterprise 
seem to be parties interested in the Washington 
Marble Co., of Washington, D. C. 


The Consolidated Granite Co. has been in- 
corporated at Faith, N. C., with a capital stock of 
$5C0,000.00. The incorporators are: Marie Louise 
Wyatt, of Faith, N. C.; L. H. Jansen, R. E. Bruner 
and C. L. V. Hedrick, of Kansas City, Mo. 


Thos. Kearney, of Meriden, Conn., has a con- 
tract to do considerable road building in the 
vicinity of Ansonia. Stone for the work will 
te furnished by Whiting & Davidson, of Ansonia, 
Conn., who will install a crushing plant for that 
purpose. 


The American Onyx and Marble Co. has been 
crganized by Moline, IIl., people to develop a mar- 
ble in Washington about 130 miles from Spokane, 
Wash. The company’ was promoted by H. G. 
Vieriech, who returned a year ago with the title 
to the claim and active work is now to begin. J. 
W. Atkinson, H. H. Martin, Ed Vicriech and 
James Clerk, of this city and E. H. Ryan, of 
Davenport, are among those interested. 


Robert Varity, of Stony Hill, N. Y., has received 
a contract for 500,000 cubic yards of white sand- 
stone from his quarry for the International Trolley 
Company. 


The Mine Hill Quarry Co., with registered office 
at 185 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,- 
000.00, to quarry marble, granite and other stone. 
The incorporators are: John C. R. Eckerson, Louis 
D. Beck, William W. Elliott. 


The New England White Marble and Granite 
Corporation, general offices at 26 State Street, 
Hartford, Conn., has favored us with a copy of 
the prospectus of the company which is neatly 
illustrated with views of the Connecticut marble 
quarries and New Hampshire granite quarries 
cwned by this corporation. 


A Little Slow, But Promising. 


Purdy Bros., proprietors of the Glenmont Stone 
Quarries, Killbuck, Ohio.—Business is a little slow 
at present, but promises to be better later, and 
we have several inquiries for stone to be used 
later in the season. 


Have Put in a Crusher. 


J. B. Schuman, Ft. Jennings, Ohio—The trade 
in the stone business is good this year. I have 
bought a new No. 4 Champion crusher and we are 
about ready to start again. The delay was caused 
by putting in the crusher. 


Only Operates Semi-Occasionally. 


Roche Burrell, New Lexington, Ohio.—There is 
not enough quarrying or dressing of stone going 
on here to be worth mentioning. I quarry a few 
perches of stone semi-occasionally for monument 
bases. 


Business is Humming. 


The Melrose (Minn.) Granite Co.—Business is 
a hummer, and we have had another polisher put 
in. Our red and gray granite is getting finer the 
ceeper we get into cur quarry and it is the best 
in the granite field. 


Not as Good as Last Year. 


G. W. Leighton & Co., Deering, Portland, Me.— 
Business is fairly good here, but not as good as 
it was last year. We are having no trouble in get- 
ting good men. The American Stone Co., who cut 
Senator Clark’s house (in New York City), and 
whose plant was here, have closed same. They 
employed about 400 men. Plant will not open 
again. 


More about Those Big Columns. 


We have mentioned in these columns heretofore 
the immense monolithic cclumns being gotten out 
by the Bodwell Granite Co. at Vinalhaven; near 
Rockland, Me., for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City, and interest is now re- 
vived in this project, foc they are soon to be 
shipped. The rough blocks for these columns are 
64 ft. long, 8 ft. 6 in. wide and 7 ft. thick, and 
it was their intention to turn them into columns 
57 ft. long, 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 

With this end in view, an enormous lathe was 
fitted up at great expense but when the work of 
turning was undertaken the columns broke with 
their own weight, which is computed as being 
something like 300 tons. After the first one broke 
in the lathe the second and even the third was 
tried before the idea of getting them out full 
length was abandoned. The attempt was given up 
at last and they are now being gotten out in two 
pleces, appreximately 20 and 40 feet in length. 
The readers of Rock Propucts will also remem- 
ber in this connection that there followed some 
discussion on the subject of how to turn long col- 
vmns, during which it was stated that we would 
soon hear of a machine designed expressly for 
this purpose. One writer suggested during the 
discussion that the columns should have been 
turned standing on end. while another proposed 
that the stone should be held stationary while 
cutting tools did the revolving. Whatever may 
be the outcome of this, the columns under dis- 
cussion have been, and will continue in the 
annals of the stone industry, as one of the most 
uoted underiakings, involving not only gigantic 
columns, but great sums of money. The lathe 
iiself on which they tried to turn them cost over 
$50,000.00, and the estimated cost of the columns 
is reported as $25,000.00 each, and there are eight 
ef these columns in the contract. 


Want to Enlarge. 


Veal Granite Co., Stone Mountain, Ga.—pygj. 
ness in this section is very good, better than jt 
has been for years.’ I have option on plenty of 
work to last the balance of the year, and Own 
about twenty acres of solid gray granite rock of 
uniform grade, firm grain and will polish nicely 
We need a practical man with some money ty 
take an interest in the business so as to enlarge jt. 


Wants a Special Powder. 


Carl T. Wells, Redan, Ga.—Business in this gee. 
tion is good and quite a lot of St. Louis curb ig 
being gotten out at present. I expect to erect 
another shed soon and would like to know if there 
is a blasting powder made with round grains, | 
think it would work better in sand blasts where 
we have a declining bottom, than the powder with 
different shaped grains. 


Crushed Stone Trade is Good. 


The Rucker Stone Co., Greenfield, Ohio —Trade 
is reasonably good. In fact, the crushed stone 
trade is very good, but there has been a percepti- 
ble falling off in building material demands since 
early in the season. This is undoubtedly due 
somewhat to the uncertain condition of labor 
questions. 


Wants to Interest Others. 


Brice Baughman, Black Run, Ohio— We are 
not doing much in the quarry this season. We 
must get a switch in the quarry before we make 
any headway. This would be a fine chance for 
a company to operate the quarry for there is 
plenty of rock, white sandstone, fine glass sand, 
etc., and any person interested in dimension stone, 
building stone and glass sand would do well to 
write me. 


Has a Good Trade in Screenings. 


J. L. Dozer, Fostoria, Ohio.—I am enjoying a 
good run of business this year at my stone quarry 
and crusher plant, having made some improve- 
ments to my plant which is almost complete, and 
convenient for handiing stone. My trade in screen- 
ings is growing faster than my supply. They 
are ordered ahead for the whole season’s output, 
being used for artificial blocks, range work stone, 
sidewalks and filling in between the castings of 
safes. My building stone is of good quality, 
coming out in layers from 6 inches to 24 inches in 
thickness. A contract for 6% miles of pike was 
awarded a few days ago to G. E. Mercer, a con- 
tractor, by the Commissioners of Wood County, 
214 miles from my plant. 





Along the Hiwassee Route. 


Replying to a letter of inquiry in regard to the 
slate deposits along the Hiwassee river recently 
observed by a member of the editorial staff of 
Rock Propucts, J. H. McWilliams, of the Atlanta, 
Knoxville and Northern Railway Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., says: “As yet very slight interest, if any, 
has been taken in these deposits. Some super: 
ficial examinations have been made, which devel- 
oped that the slate at present easily accessible is 
rotten and of no value. No attempt, however, 
has been made to investigate its quality further 
under the surface. The opportunities for per: 
manent and safe investments in handling rock 
products, which are found along the line of the 
A. K. & N. Ry., are practically unlimited. Every 
stone man knows the value and quality of Tet 
nessee marble, of which there are deposits along 
ebony black through gray and pink to white mar- 
ble. Several quarries are already being operated 
and a number of others being opened. Rock de 
posits of barytes have located as well as man- 
ganese ores. Quite recently property was located 
upon which was found all the necessary ingredi- 
ents for making a very high grade of Fortland 
cement. In addition a very high quality of sand- 
stone is located on this line, from which nearly 
all of our bridge piers have been built. This 
sandstone is of exceptional quality. Other thal 
the rock products named above, all of whch are 
located in Tennessee, I will state that very valua 
ble finds of lead and zine ore have been made. 
Mention should also be made of the Ducktow? 
copper and iron ore deposits, which are located 
in Tennessee. The rock deposits in Georgia, alos 
the line of the A. K. & N. are also as valuable 
and varied as those in Tennessee. Georgia marble, 
in which a number of quarries are operated; laree 
tvle deposits in which two mines are operated, and 
several deposits of esbestos and mica, neither of 
which, I believe, have as yet been investigated. 
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The Woolly Foundry and Machine Co., Ander- 
gon, Ind., report good business this season. 


The Lambert Gas Engine Co., of Anderson, Ind., 
are building a large new plant and expect to be 
in their new quarters by fall. 


The Municipal Construction Co., New York City, 
has a contract to do $20,000.00 worth of sewer 
improvements in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mr. Lewis T. Kline, proprietor of The Industrial 
Works at Alpena, Mich., is at work on an engine 
to use crude petroleum as a motive power. Mr. 
Kline has been the inventor of a .arge variety 
of machines. 


One of the hustling salesmen connected with 
the Bedford Stone business is E. T. Lanhan, of 
the Bedford Quarries Co., Chicago. Mr. Lanhan 
ig an orator of ability and when it comes to talkinz 
about Bedford stone for building purposes he gets 
his share of the business. 


Among our callers this month was J. A. Cheil- 
loux, Boynes, Ind., who, for a number of years 
had a lumber mill. He now gets out material 
tor whetstone manufacturers in Indiana. He is 
very well pleased with Rock Propucts, which is 
elways welcome to his sanctum. 


One of the managers of the plant of the Cleve- 
lend Stone Co. is C. W. Sturm. Mr. Sturm is 
not only an up-to-date stone man but is also a 
nected farmer, owning the Ruby Farm at Midland, 
Mich., of 1,000 acres. He spends the winter there 
end believes in advanced ideas in stock raising 
and is an authority on the improved hogs, blood 
hounds, ete. 


T. Olsen & Co., 500 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., issue an elegunt catalogue of testing machines 
and instruments, illustrating and describing test- 
ing machines for almost all manner of purposes 
one could think of. The catalogue also contains 
samples of diagrams and directions for operating 
the machines. We have been favored with a copy 
ef this catalogue and we presume they will send 
one to any of our readers who are interested in 
testing machines. 

One of the most interesting scientific publica- 
tions gotten out by the University of the State of 
New York, is Bulletin 61, which constitutes a 
study of the blue stone and other sandstones in 
the Upper Devonian of New York State, which is 
just at hand. Space will not permit us to give a 
lengthy review this month, but there is a lot 
cf interesting matter that we wish to present to 
our readers in a condensed form at an early date. 
Those who desire to study this formation in de- 
tail can secure a copy of this bulletin for 35 cents 
from the University of the State of New York, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Eastman & Johnstone architectural ornaments 
are neatly illustrated and described in a catalogue 
which has been sent us by the Eastman & John- 
sione Manufacturing Co., 1711 Sit. Charles Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. They make ornaments in plaster, 
staff and compositien, carving, modeling and 
£cagliola work, both for interior and exterior dec- 
cration. This is a line of work that seems to be 
growing rapidly in this country and its future 
looks very bright, and the above mentioned com- 
pany seems to be quite a leading one in the indus- 
try, and their catalogue is evidence of both artis- 
tic talent and business acumen. 


Probably the most sought-for machinery con- 
tract of the season was that let by The Wise & 
Bowman Fire Brick Co, of Canton, July 14. The 
Pant is to be a model one in every particular, ca- 
Peble of turning out 100,000 high grade flint fire 
brick per day. Both the dry press and soft mud pro- 
cesses are to be used, and from clay pit to kilns 
the plant will be the most modern in the country. 
The entire equipment was bought of The American 
Clay Working Machinery Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, and 
will include a four-mold dry pregs, a nine-foot 
Cry pan, an eight-foot wet pan, with the necessary 
elevators, conveyors, etc., an entire soft mud ma- 


chine outfit and a combination waste heat and 
Steam dryer. 


Power for Saws, Polishers and Pumping. 


There are many different kinds of power in 
use over the country at the present time, some 
ox them being very modern; still, they are also 
very expensive; some of them are old-fashioned 
and crude, and these also are very expensive. But 
we wish to present to our readers in this con- 
nection an engine which is mcdern, up-to-date, 
thoroughly reliable, and above all, inexpensive, 
and in this engine we refer you to the Blakeslee 
Horizontal Gas and Gasoline Engine, built by the 
White-Blakeslee Manufacturing Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. This engine is constructed in such a way 
that it never fails to appeal to either the inexpe- 
rienced or the mechanic#:i eye. There are hundreds 
of them in use, each and every one giving perfect 
satisfaction, being used for running gins, planing 
mills, electro-plating establishments, elevators, 
boats, electric light plants, and, in fact, they can 
be used for anything requiring power. This en- 
gine is built on the threttling-governor plan, 
which makes the machine especially desirable for 
electric lighting, as it has a regulation and uni- 
form speed that is beautiful to behold. It is far 
superior to the engines built on the “hit-and-miss” 
plan, which run with a varying speed and which 
are not practical for numerous purposes. The 
finish, general workmatship and build of this en- 





THE BLAKESLEE GASOLINE ENGINE. 


gine are unsurpassed, and anyone desiring power 
trat is strictly economical, durable and at all 
times satisfactory, would do well to investigate 
the “Blakeslee.” This engine automatically gov- 
erns its fuel supply—only consuming sufficient to 
do the work actually put on the engine. If you 
want further information write the White-Blakes- 
lee Manufacturing Co., Birmirgham, Ala., and 
they will be pleased to send vou their new and 
handsome illustrated catalogue and quote you 
prices on any size you may wish. 


Where Wire Rope is Made. 


We present herewith a photograph of the facto- 
ry and employes of the Macomber & Whyte Rope 
Co., manufacturers of wire rope, same being taken 
on the second anniversary of the opening of this 
plant, at which time a banquet and entertainment 
was given by the firm. 

This concern has made rapid strides as manu- 
facturers during the past two years, their plant 
curing this time being tripled in capacity and 
size, the main buildings at present being 180x160 
feet, and containing the most modern machinery 
used in this particular trade. 

In addition to the main buiiding, the plant in- 
cludes machine shop 35x40, containing the latest 


pattern of lathes, planers, driil presses, shapers, 


forges and small tools. Also engine room 60x 
x0 ft., with two large boilers and engine, dynamo 
and nodern power plant. Also office building 
30x40 ft. 

This plant is located at Coal City, Ill., on the 
main lines of the A. 1. & S. F., C. & A. and Chi- 
cago Outer Belt Railways, the latter connecting 
with all roads entering Chicago. 

The Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. also maintain a 
jarge warehouse at 19 and 21 south Canal Street, 
Chicago, where a complete stock of rope and fit- 
tings are kept. 

This company make a specialty of high grade 
wire rope for every purpose, and invite corres- 
pondence. 


A Large Pneumatic Too! Plant. 


The largest stone working pneumatic tool plant 
in the country was recently installed for the build- 
ers of the Charlestown dry dock, at Charlestown, 
Mass., by Mr. H. G. Kotten, New York City. 

Mr. McHale, the agent and superintendent for 
this large dry dock contract, which will use thou- 
sands of yards of surfaced granite, states that 
lie recognized the fact that pneumatic tools were 
great labor saving devices for the working of 
stone. After an exhaustive trial and investigation 
of the different makes of stone dressing machines, 
he decided to purchase one of the “Kotten” sur- 
facers. 

After keeping an exact record of the amouni 
2pd quality of work this machine performed, he 
decided to add additional machines, until he now 
has twenty “Kotten” surfacers and twenty-five 
“Kotten” plug drilling tools in daily operation. 

Mr. McHale is doing both plain surfacing and 
also a different class of work than has been done 
by any other surfacing machine. The construction 
of the machine being very rigid and sufficiently 
strong to support the very powerful pneumatie 
tocl, he can do both deep holing and the cutting 
of washes, nosings and concaves. 

Besides the above machines, there are a number 
of rock drills, air compressors, etc., in operation, 
and considerins; all of the pneumatic machinery, 
it is an up-to-date stone plant and one that will 
be appreciated by stone men. 

Mr. McHale states that owing to the saving of 
these machines he intends to increase his present 
plant, and, no doubt, within a short time will 
double the capacity. Mr. Kotten is now building 
him several more pneumatic machines, which will 
greatly facilitate the work. 


Koehler Bros., Saginaw, Mich., are putting a new 
gasoline engine on the market. 


The Union Steel Screen Co. of Battle Creek, 
Mich., under the management of Mr. R. F. Agnew, 
have put on the market a new line of patented 
ste 1 screens. The crushed stone people may soon 
look for something new and inieresting in their 
line from this company. 


Among the new incorporations we find the 
Western States Cement Co., Independence, Kan. 
The incorporators include G. Collins, Jackson, 
Mich, who is president of the company. Another 
is J. W. Niblick, of Decatur, Ind., one of the best 
known cooperage stock men in the trade. The 
company will have a capacity of 2,500 barrels 
daily and a capital of a million and a half. 
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The Cement Macinery Co., Jackson, Mich., is 
sending out an elegant catalogue illustrating and 
cescribing their cement block machinery and its 
products. 


Mr. H. R. Breck, of the Michigan Sewer Pipe Co., 
Jackson, Mich., who has recently suffered a tem- 
Lorary injury from an accident due to the break- 
ing of a bridle bit while out driving, is rapidly 
recovering and reports that his firm has had more 
crders this summer than they were able to fill 
promptly. 


H. G. Kotten, 120 Liberty Street, New York 
City, gets up an elegant catalogue illustrating 
and describing his pneumatic tools for stone work- 
ers which is both artistic and interesting. We 
judge he will be glad tc send one of these 
catalogues tc any one interested in modern stone 
working appliances. 


Secretary Theo. A. Radall, of the National Brick: 
Manufacturers’ Association, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has sent out to the members of the association in 
pamphlet form Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis’ paper on 
the size of brick, which was read at the Boston 
rreeting. Copy of this pamphlet can be had on 
epplication to the secretary. 


The Cement Machinery Co., Jackson, Mich., 
seems to be making nice progress in the equipment 
of artificial stone plants with their Normandin 
machinery. They inform us that they have two 
factories in Jackson, Mich., making these ma- 
chines. They will be glad to tell any one inter- 
ested about the machines and the work they do. 


We are pleased to note the receipt of Bulletin 
No. 1 comprising the first annual report made by 
Cullen W. Parmalee, of the Department of Clay 
Working Ceramics of the Rutgers Scientific 
School, New Brunswick, N. J. This bulletin is 
illustrated and describes the department and equip- 
ment, indicating the work required in a four-years 
end that of a two-years’ course. 


Prof. J. Dupraven Young, Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill., will leave for Washington Augusi 
4, for the purpose of examining and reporting on 
several developed mines in the Slate Creek Dis- 
trict. Before returning to Chicago, Prof. Young 
expects td proceed to the Kootenay District, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and from there to Shasta County, 
California, to examine copper, gold and silver 
Ll operties. 


The Harrison Supply Co., 34 India Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Mass., say that, consideraing the strikes 
throughout the country, they have had a larger 
velume of business than they anticipated, having 
added new customers on their books almost daily. 
Business is excellent with them, but they are al- 
ways ready for more, and invite correspondence 
from all desiring to know about chilled steel shot 
and other supplies for polishing stone, etc. 


The Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago, Ill., inform us 
that they have just secured the largest individual 
cement machinery contract ever placed at any one 
time with any one concern. The contract is for 
the grinding machinery and rotary kilns for the 
new 4,000 and 2,000 barrel cement plants being 
erected by the Illinois Steel Co., at Chicago, and 
the order consists of eight Gates Ball mills, thirty- 
— 5 ft. x 22 ft. Gates tube mills and 24 rotary 

ilns. 


The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio, 
who are manufacturers of the Berger patent eaves 
trough, kangers, conductor pipe and metal ceil- 
ings and other metal specialties, have favored us 
with a set of catalogues which illustrate and 
describe their various products. The Schoellhorn 
& Albrecht Machine Co., 416 North Main Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., are sending out some very neat 
circular matter illustrating their patent clay pul- 
verizer and cement mill. 


The cld and well known firm of Thomas H. 
Dailett & Co., of Philadelphia, has lately been re- 
c:ganized and incorporated as the Thos. H. Dal- 
lett Co., with officers as follows: 

President, hos. H. Dallett; vice president and 
general manager, Ernest C. Bliss; secretary-treas- 
urer, E. C. Clay. 

W. H. Van Sickel, lately New York representative 
of the Under-Feed Stoker Co., of America, and 
formerly idantified with the pneumatic tool indus- 
try, is superintendent. 

The company will greatly extend and enlarge 
the capacity of their plant, located at York Street 
end Sedgley Avenue, and while continuing the 
manufacturing of their well-known belt and 


electrically driven portable drills, deck planers, 
etc., will devote especial attention to the pro- 
duction of “Dallett” pneumatic tools. 











Tnformation Bureau 


FA Few of the Direct Tnquiries Made to the 








Office of Rock Products During Last Month. 




















601.—Where can I get machinery to make arti- 
ficial stone? 


602.—I would like to have polished samples of 
South Carolina granite, and the name of a quarry 
firm who would be able to furnish prices on monu- 
ments of same. 


603.—We would like to communicate with some 
bronze foundry who can furnish design of Con- 
federate Soldier at Parade Rest in cast bronze. 


604.—I want the addresses of manufacturers of 
non-staining cement for stone work. 


605.—I am in the market for hydrated lime. 


606.—I want information about rock asphalt, or 
any other kind—whether it can be favorably in- 
troduced for sidewalk purposes. 


607.—Where can we purchase white scrap mar- 
ble? 

608.—I am in the market for an 8 h. p. gas en- 
gine. 

609.—I want pueumatic tools. 

610.—I need au air compressor. 

611.—I want a polishing machine. 

612.—I am in the market for dump cars. 

613.—We want 
chinery. 

614.—We need mixers. 

615.—We are in the market for pumps. 


616.—We would like catalogue and price list of 
machine or appliance for making and shaping 
toothed chisels. ; 

617.—We want a light car to work by hand, or 
possibly one horse, on small grade. 

618.—We would like a small second-hand steam 
shovel. 

619.— We are in the market for an 80 to 100 h. p. 
second-hand. high grade engine in first-class con- 
dition and of standard make, that could be ship- 
ped promptly ani at a favorable price. 

’ 620.-We are in need of a friction hoist for use 
in one of our quarries—must have 15 to 20-tons ca- 
pacity. 

621.—We want a transfer car for running smali 
cars. 

622.—I want photograph designs in book form of 
beadstones and monuments. 


623.—We want granite. 

624.—I am in the market for sand. 
625.—I want stone. 

626.—I need grindstones. 


627.—I am in the market for Georgia and Ital- 
ian marble. 


628.—I want information on granite turning 
and polishing. 
629.—I need stone-dressing tools. 


630.—Where can we purchase nitro-glycerine for 
use in shooting an oil well? 


631.—We are in the market for calcined plaster 
cr stucco. 


632.—We would like to correspond with any re- 
liable firm wanting clay lands. 


633.—I have a location suitable for a larger 
stone plant, plenty of territory and business, and 
reputetion for a geod quality of stone, but require 
more capital. Would sell outright or take in more 
capital, as the case may be. 


634.—I would like information on the concrete 
question, or artificial brick or stone. 


elevating and conveying ma- 


Salem, N. Y., has two new slate quarries. One 
has been opened by James Parker, and another by 
Wm. Blanchfield and Thomas Darmody, 


—. 

We have received with the compliments of g p 
Grimsley report of the transactions of the Kansas 
Academy of Science for 1901-2. The report is 
elegantly gotten up and is a valuable acquisition 
to our library. 


The subject of blasting is well treated anq 
neatly illustrated in a booklet sent out by the 
Aetna Powder Co., 188 Madison Street, Chicago, 
Ill. This is the same booklet that we drew from 
in preparing a recent article on the subject of 
blasting, and we find it very interesting from 
cover to cover, and it contains information that 
should be in the hands of every man who does 
blasting, no matter whether it is blasting stumps 
cut of the ground or blasting in mines or quar. 
ries with either powder or dynamite. 


We are in receipt of a copy of that monthly 
publication of M. Mitshkun Co., Detroit, Mich, 
called The. Railway Equipper, which is filled uD 
from front to back with things pertaining to the 
equipmeut of railroads, from a railway spike to 
special locomotives and coaches. In addition to 
the appliances necessary in constructing a rail. 
way, it contains a world of bargain lots of rajj. 
way material in different parts of the country, 
and should be worthy of careful perusal by any 
ene needing railway equipments of any kind. 


To facilitate the selection of the proper sizes, 
shapes and quality of fire brick, The Jenkins & 
Reynolds Co., Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Chicago, Ill., are sending out a neat booklet in 
which shapes are diagramed and _sizes specified 
in such a manner that the prospective buyer can 
select the size he wants just as well asif he had the 
material before him. He can therefore specify 
without any misunderstanding as to what he 
wants. The booklet also contains a number of 
tables in regard to the use of brick and analysis 
of clays used in their line of fire brick. 


The White-Blakeslee Co., of Birmingham, Ala. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000.00. The officers are: C. Branch White, 
president; James Bowron, vice president; R. E. 
Lockett, treasurer, and J. B. Scully, secretary. 
This is a reorganization of the Blakeslee Manv- 
facturing Co., the well known builders of gas and 
gasoline engines, pumps, veneer machinery, etc. 
with C. B. White at its head, where he belongs. 
The company is one of the best known in the trade, 
and Mr. White is one of the most enterprising 
Tusiness men of the country. As the new com- 
pany starts out with increased facilities as well 
as ample capital, we may expect to see them cut- 
ting a wider swath than ever in the machinery 
world. 


The Winget Building Block Machine is illus 
trated and described in a folder sent out by A. D. 
Mackay & Co., 404 Chamber of Commerce Build 
ing, Chicago, Ill. They are general sales agents 
of this machine and in this folder is illustrated 
both the machine and its product—and its merits 
are discussed. In speaking of its capacity they 
say that four men with one Winget machine can 
turn cut 150 perfectly formed blocks in ten 
hours. The composition in this work is usually 
6 parts sand and 1 part Portland cement. For 
facing two parts sand, one part Portland cement. 
Crushed stone sometimes used for filling. One 
barrel cement will make 1914 blocks, size 9x10x32. 
The blocks are made in various designs and 
shapes, end in sizes for 8, 10, 12 and 16 in. walls. 
They will be glad to tell you more about this ma 
chine and its product if you will look up their ad. 
in Rock Propucts and write them. 


BE al 


| Wanted and For Sale 


One insertion, 25c a line; Two insertions, 5% 
a line; Three consecutive insertions with no 
change in the composition, 56c a line. Count 
eight words to a line; add two lines fora head. 



































WANTED—HELP. 


—_— 


ARCHITECT AND DESIGNER by a leading gral 
ite monumental firm, a first-class architect and 
designer, man who has had general experience 
as a mausoleum and monumental designer, 40! 
who can take off quantities from architec 
plans; good salary and permanent position § 
open to the right man. Address 858-860 Main 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Meeting of the Plaster Manufacturers at Detroit, Mich. Aug. 3. 


IT WAS AN ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING, AND IN ADDITION TO THE ROUTINE BUSINESS, OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS WERE ELECTED. 





—_——— 


THE PLASTER MEET. 





A very enthusiastic and representative crowd 
responded to the call of President Dingley, of ihe 
National Wall Plaster Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Those who wer2 unable to attend will never re- 
elize what they lost, not only from an educational 
and business point of view, but from a social point 


—the best of good fellowship prevailed. 

There was a very free exchange of ideas and 
experiences, both in the meeting and in groups 
in the hotel lobby. There was not a man present 
Lut was ready at the end of the meeting to say 
“T would be willing to miss several good orders 
rather than to have missed this meeting.” 

You must attend these meetings to have any ad- 
equate idea of their value to you. 

The meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent at 2 p. m., and routine business rapidly dis- 
posed of. 

The President delivered the following address: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


In accordance with action taken at the first 
meeting of the National Plaster Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at the Hollenden House, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 17, 1903, we are gathered for 
our mid-summer session. In recent years the dif- 
ferent trades an:l departments of business have 
seen the advantages and benefits of a more close 
end friendly relationship and we are now living in 
what might be termed the “Association Age.” 

It has come to be recognized that all the wisdom 
ond brains are not confined to any one locality or 
any one concern, end as we are all after the best 
results, the mingling together of the representa- 
lives of the same trade or business tends to im- 
prove and increase in volume and efficiency that 
particular trade or business. It is unfortunate 
that oftentimes men engaged in the same line 
come to look upon their competitors as their ene- 
mies, and nearly always because they have never 
met on common cr friendly grounds. 

The advantages of such a gathering and such an 
association as this are so obvious that it hardly 
seems necessary to mention them, and yet for fear 
that they may have escaped the consideration of 
some present, it may not be out of place to speak 
of some of them. “Education in our business.”— 
in the multitude of counsel there is wisdom. Con- 
tideration of the important question of credits, 
which shall leave a larger and more adequate 
amount on the right side of the balance sheet at 
the end of the year. 

The important question of packages, which 
seems almost impossible of solution without uni- 
form and general action on the part of all. 

The matter of freight rates and classification 
can be more satisfactorily handled and adjusted 
through a committee from this association than 
by individuals. 

The increase of demand for hard wall plaster 
and for the uses of calcined plaster, comes nat- 
urally within the scope of our organization. 

Some of these questions will be ably consid- 
ered by those selected to treat them and an oppor- 
tunity afforded for a free discussion. The ad- 
vantage of having an official journal in which may 
be presented to the trade the interests of plaster 
manufacturers and information as to what is 
transpiring in this department. Those of you who 
are subscribers for Rock Propucts know that its 
department devoted to plaster has been full and 
Useful. We have omitted to mention the question 
“! social intercourse which always brings us close 
together and promotes the fraternal spirit. As 
We come into contact with one another, we shall 
nd tl at we all have our problems to solve, our 
obstacles to overcome, and it will be strange if we 
Can not be helpful to each other in such matters. 


One discouragement attending these associations 
is the indifferenc:: manifested by a large number 
of our craft; first, in failing to become members, 
end secondly, by failing to attend the conventions 
when called. Such are willing to receive the bene- 
fit that comes through organization but are un- 
willing to assume any part of the responsibility 
or expense. Unfortunately such men are not pres- 
ent to know what they are missing or to hear these 
words of criticism. That so many are willing to 
attend is a source of encouragement and inspira- 
tion, and speaks well for the future of the trade. 
The business represented by our membership, is 
of comparatively recent origin, and has developed 
very rapidly. A determination to keep up the 
standard of excellence in quality, a willingness to 
adopt the best methods of machinery, a free and 
candid statement of experience and discussion 
of same will still further advance the interests of 
the business. The statistics furnished by the Cen- 
sus Bureau with reference to the increase in the 
uses of domestic gypsum in calcined form during 
recent years indicate that by judicious manage- 
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H. E. DINGLEY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
President National Plaster Manufacturers’ Association. 


ment and thorough organization, the business may 
be made to grow and develop more rapidly in the 
future than ever before. 

By a willingness to impart as well as receive 
information, and to contribute in every way pos- 
sible to the welfare and advancement of the Na- 
tional crganization, we shall at the same time fur- 
ther our individual interests and the concerns we 
represent. 

Trusting that all our deliberations may be char- 
acterized by candor, harmony, enthusiasm, good- 
fellowship and wisdom, and that the interest here 
manifested may result in strengthening our or- 
ganization in both numbers and efficiency, I ask 
your further pleasure. 


In the regular order of business it was shown 
that the financial condition of the association was 
on a very satisfactory footing. 

On motion of Mr. Powell, of Toledo, Ohio, the 
treasurer’s report was accepted and bills presented 
by the secretary ordered paid. 


The committee on Transportation and Classifica- 
tion, in the absence of the chairman, Mr. Ruggles, 
of Columbus, Ohic, had little to report. 

The matter of credits was discussed at consid- 
erable length, and many very valuable suggestions 
made, which those present will no doubt profit 
by. 

The Ohio Dry Mortar Club received a little 
jolly from one of the members, but Mr. Gallagher, 
ot Toledo, took good care of that. 

The credit question was discussed by the chair, 
Messrs. Forrester, Gallagher, Elcessor, Calkins 
of C. H. Little Co., Powell and others. 

The following new members were elected by 
unanimous vote: Dayton Fibre Plaster Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Kentucky Wall Plaster Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; West Belle Yernon Wall Plaster Co., Spears, 
Pa. 

Inquiry was made after the American Wall 
Plaster Co., of Grand Rapids, and also for the 
Michigan Gypsum Co., of the same place. 

A Ways and Means Committee was next ap- 
pointed, which consisted of W. S. Griswold, O. S. 
Coates and C. S. Calkins. By request of Mr. Coates 
his name was withdrawn and Mr. Love, of New 
Castle, took his place. And at the suggestion of 
a member, the secretary was made a part of this 
committce. 

This was followed by an address by the Treas- 
urer and veteran plaster man, Alex Forrester. 
This address deslt with the very vexatious 
bag question, which is a source of annoyance and 
uncertainty to all manufacturers who use them. 

Mr. Forrester gave some very valuable facts, 
based on the records of seven years’ business, 
which was carried out in such a way that good 
comparisons could be made. 

Mr. Forrester felt that his friend Griswold had 
a grudge against him when he asked him to tackle 
this subject, but we think he should feel honored 
as being selected as the one most capable of 
treating so troublesome a subject well. 

The discussion was animated and to the point, 
following this parer, but for brevity sake only a 
general conclusior will be given. 

The loss due to bag account alone, for sanded 
plaster manufacturers, when using. jute, burlap 
and cotton bags will be from 8 to 12c per ton pro- 
duced. 

An increase of 25 to 50c per ton should be 
charged when paper bags are used, but prepared 
plasters keep better in paper. And for local re- 
iail trade, cloth tags are probably the most econ- 
omical for all concerned. 

There should be greater uniformity in the 
charge for bags and in the method of credit for 
same. 

The calcined pluster men and wood plaster men 
favor paper strongly. Several were strongly in 
favor of cotton begs only. 

Mr. L. G. Powell, secretary-treasurer of the 
Fishback Wall Plaster Co., Toledo, Ohio, who evi- 
Gently believes in the production of good Ameri- 
cans to consume good American products (it was 
2 boy—ore day old), read a paper on how to in- 
crease the demand for hard wall plaster, and ex- 
tend the uses of gypsum products. 





MR. POWELL’S PAPER. 


How to Increase the Demand for Hard Wall Plaster and Ex- 
tend the Uses of Calcined Plaster. 


When your Program and Entertainment Com- 
mittee asked me last Monday to prepare a paper 
on the foregoing subject, I was averse to doing 
so for the best reasons: namely,, that I did not 
feel competent to comply with their request. It is 
one thing to speak on the subject of hard wall 
plaster to a prospective builder, when the merits 
of ones products and such other items as are le- 
gitimate talking points, may be presented in de- 
tail, but it is an entirely different proposition- to 
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discuss the subject of hard wall plaster before a 
gathering like this. However, as your committee 
insisted, and as it is proverbial that “Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread,” I will submit a 
few thoughts at this time, and in this connection 
wish to say that if they are of sufficient interest 
to arouse your criticism, whether it be favorable 
or otherwise, I will feel repaid for the time spent 
on this paper, as the presentation of one person’s 
ideas is often provocative of arousing a train of 
thought in anothers mind, the discussion of which 
eftentimes results in their mutual benefit. 

The first half of our subject may be considered 
from three standpeints—that ort the manufacturer; 
that of the dealer or jobber, and the relationship 
torne to both by the mechanic who uses the ma- 
terial. 

As manufacturers, it is necessary for us to exer- 
cise our best judgment in all of the details in the 
wranufacture of our product, realizing as we do, 
that the best advertisement for our goods is a 
job of plastering work that gives satisfaction to 
all concerned. This is especially true when we 
consider that the elimination of brands in the hard 
wall plaster business is fast becoming a fact, and 
it is therefore of 1mportance to us all, that manu- 
tacturers of adamant, rock and wood plasters se- 
cure good results with their respective brands, as 
& prospective customer of Fishback wall plaster 
may decide against the use of same in his whole- 
sale objection to sll hard wall plasters after hear- 
ing of his neighbor’s unsatisfactory experience 
with some other brands ot hard wall plaster. 

As you gentlemen are well aware, there are 
many sections of tne country in which architects 
no longer take the trouble of mentioning differ- 
ent brands of hard wall plaster, but treat same as 
a2 commodity and provide in their specifications 
for the use of any “Standard Brand of Hard Wall 
Plaster,” which in some markets often means any 
one of as many as a half dozen brands. 

In view of the foregoing, it seems unnecessary 
to especially consider the attitude of the architects 
in our endeavor to promote the sale of hard wall 
plaster, and judging from the writer’s experience, 
which although covering a period of more than 
thirteen years, has been limited to three or four 
ot the Central States, to-day there are few archi- 
tects in that territery that do not specify hard wall 
plaster in some form or another. 

It is probably superfluous for me to emphasize 
the necessity of hard wall plaster manufacturers 
conforming strictiv to all that is expected from 
men making claims to honorable business careers. 
However, I take this opportunity to refer to the 
necessity of our manufacturers making good all 
representations that they make for their product 
and to be careful to only make claims for that 
which they can demonstrate. The writer has a 
very distinct recollection of his éarly experiences 
in the hard wall plaster business, in that the com- 
rany by which he was employed, issued pamphlets 
in which appeared such items as the following: 
“That lath should be put on the wall so that they 
touched as”...... , the product in question, “Was 
of such a tenacious nature that it did not require a 
key to enable it to adhere to the lath, but would 
stick to the wood like a burr.” Also, “That ap- 
proximately, 1,500 pounds was sufficient amount of 
base coat with which to plaster 100 square yards,” 
and “%-inch grounds only were recommended.” 
We are told that ignorance of the law excuses no 
cne, and the gentlemen interested in the company 
of which I speak, learned after several jobs had 
“buckled” for them, that their directions for lath- 
ing were impracticable, and that heavier grounds 
must be used to insure a sufficient body of mortar 
being applied so that a mechanic could do a 
straight and honest job, and it is probably unnec- 
essary to remark that 1,500 pounds to the 100 
square yards was very much short cf meeting the 
requirements under the proper conditions. We 
wish to further add that the gentlemen in ques- 
tion erred from want of practical knowledge, as 
their pamphlet was a reprint of the one issued by 
the company that promoted the sale of the terri- 
torial rights under which they manufactured a 
certain brand of hard wall plaster. 


The attitude of the dealer who jobs hard wall 
flaster necessarily depends upon the character of 
his house. If he is inclined to be overly conserva- 
tive and will not order any more material than 
for which he can see work in sight, it is necessary 
for the manufacturer’s representative to impress 
upon him the fact that it is only by carrying in 
stock a sufficient amount of hard wall plaster to 
insure prompt delivery of same, that he, the 
dealer, can expect to develop a volume of business 
that will warrant the manufacturer granting him 
the exclusive sale of his product in his, the dealer’s 
city. Of course, conditions govern in this as in ev- 
erything else, but it is a rare.occasion when a man 


las a sufficient amount of business that warrants 
him handling other building supplies, when with 
a little effort on his part, he cannot develop the 
sale of hard wall plaster to an equal extent as he 
does his other building supplies. Inasmuch 
as one of the arguments used to promote the sale 
of hard wall plaster is its saving in time in the 
completion of plastering work, this argument could 
not be consistently used if the dealer was not in 
position to immediately furnish from his ware- 
house, such an amount of hard wall plaster as 
may be required. 

Of course, this rhase of the question has another 
side, and we have all known of the dealer who 
fails to use good judgment in ordering his supply 
of hard wall plaster, and this is especially true 
during the summer season, when it is desirable to 
keep the stock as fresh as possible by not allowing 
it to accumulate any great length of time in the 
warehouse. Some dealers have been known to or- 
der shipment of every brand of hard wall plaster 
that has been presented to them, thinking by so 
aoing, they can skut off their competitor from se- 
curing the sale of any of said brands, but as is 
usual ir such cases, they overreach themselves, 
and instead of accomplishing the greatest good for 
the greatest number, often fail to do justice to 
any one of the brands they handle, and as soon 
as a manufacturer becomes aware that any dealer 
that he sells, is doing business in this manner, it 
will undoubtedly be better for all concerned if he 
has a straight talk with said dealer, showing him 
the foolishness of such policy. 

Judging from our experience, the most satis- 
factory results will be secured in dealing with the 
jobbers who desire the co-operation of the manu- 
facturer by all legitimate means, such as the manu- 
facture: writing and his representatives calling on 
the dealer’s prospective customers, to bring the 
detail claims of his product to their attention and 
referring them for prices to the dealer in question, 
who, if he is wise, will quote them on the basis of 
a reasonable profit as the sale of one job helps to 
promcte that of another, and a price that is fair 
to all, will insure a larger volume of trade, the 
result of which being a greater net profit to all 
concerned. 

The mechanic who uses hard wall plaster occu- 
pies an unique position, as oftentimes there is no 
appeal from his decision, which, owing to his prac- 
tical experience, and being taken by the owner as 
being disinterested, is accepted as against any 
claims made by the dealer or manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, who are naturally supposed to be 
prejudiced in favor of their product and anxious 
te make a sale. It is therefore necessary to fur- 
nish the plasterer with material which he approves 
to insure his. co-uperation, as a builder naturally 
desires to reduce the responsibility to a minimum, 
and if the plasterer is compelled to apply material 
which he does not favor, if the results are not sat- 
isfactory, he can use that provoking phrase, “I 
told you so.” Furthermore, if he is not conscien- 
tious, it is an easy matter for him to claim to find 
cause for complaint in working the material. It 
inerefore behooves us to furnish a product that 
not only after it is applied, will be strong, hard, 
end durable, but also we should consider “The man 
behind the trowel,” that he may have no cause 
tc complain that the material is not rich and does 
not spread freely. The owner oftentimes discourts 
all claims made ty the dealer and the manufac- 
turer if they are contradicted by the contractor who 
is to do his plastering. In this connection, un- 
doubtedly many of the gentlemen present can 
relate incidents out of their own experiences that 
are more or less interesting, especially if they have 
kad occasion to introduce hard wall plaster in any 
territory, as plasterers are only human and are 
lcoking for the best possible bargain for them- 
selves, and although some of them in the days gone 
vy may have discriminated, unjustly perhaps in 
some instances, against the use of hard wall plas- 
ter and have united with some architects and deal- 
ers in treating the pioneers in the hard wall plaster 
business, as though they were trying to sell them 
“gold bricks,” yet I believe that the standing hard 
wall plaster occupies to-day is due more to the 
efforts of the plasterers in its behalf, than to any 
other one cause, and when one considers the high 
prices and oftentimes impracticable material that 
they were solicited to use, due allowance must 
be made for their conservatism. 

Furthermore, iz any one is sufficiently interested 
to investigate the cause of the success of any of 
the established brands of hard wall plaster, they 
will undoubtedly find that at some period of its 
history, that the services of a successful contract- 
ing plasterer were interested in its behalf, and 
with the co-operation of his practical knowledge, 
the manufacturers were able to turn out a product 
that met with the approval of the plastering trade. 


————— 

Before leaving the first half of our “ubject, 
can not refrain from stating that in my opinion 
the association gathered here to-day, has «reat Dos- 
sibilities before it by way of increasing tic sale of 
hard wall plaster to such an extent that it will pe. 
come as staple a commodity as lime and Portland 
cement are to-day. One item alone, the qestion of 
freight rates is worthy of the most serious ep. 
sideration of all present, for if our claims Were 
properly presented before the Central Freight Ags. 
sociation, we might be able to secure more fayora. 
ble classification, and if we could not induce that 
body to restore hard wall plaster to 73'/, per cent, 
of the sixth class rate for carload shipments, we 
might persuade them against any effort to advance 
its classification which, as we know, is being cop. 
tinually attempted, and that not without success 
as their recent action proves, by advaicing gyp. 
sum, stucco and calcined plaster to the same clas. 
sification as that occupied by their finished pro 
duct, hard wall plaster. 

Referring to the latter half of my subject, | 
must respectfully ask to be excused, for to those 
of the gentlemen present who had the pleasure of 
listening to the exceedingly able and exhaustive pa- 
per on gypsum, siven by Secretary Burch, of the 
United States Gypsum Co., at the Indianapolis 
meeting held last winter, any remarks of mine 
must be considered as rank plagiarism. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 

Following Mr. Powell’s paper there was much 
discussion on the relative merits of lime mortar 
and hard wall plaster, and on relative costs. It 
was also shown that from 80 to 95 per cent. of the 
wall covering being put on to-day was of the hard 
wall type, or, in other words, plasters which use 
calcined gypsum as the solidifying agent. Many 
of the desirable features of sanded or hard wall 
plasters over mortar were pointed out by Messrs. 
T‘owell, Elsessor and others. 

Mr. Leenhouts stated that the enormous increase 
in the consumption of calcined plaster was in the 
main due to the rapidly increasing use of hard 
wall plasters. 

Plaster blocks and boards were discussed by 
the chair and others, and the result of some com- 
rarative tests with terra cotta given, which shov- 
ed the plaster block up in a very favorable light. 

This is a new field for the material and one 
which has never entered the minds of many manu- 
tacturers as yet. There will be something doing 
in this line, and those who attend conventions Will 
be in on the ground floor. 

Mr. Calkins, ot the C. H. Little Co., Detroit, 
Mich., next obtained the floor and made a proposi- 
tion which met with general approval. 

This was that there would be a moonlight ride 
on the river for all builders’ supply men who had 
arrived, and the invitation was made general for 
all the plaster «associations to join on this trip. 

Mr. Calkins also announced another trip for 
Tuesday p. m., and asked any who remained to 
join the party. 

Then came the election o1 officers, which resulted 
in placing all the present officers and directors in 
for the ensuing year, except that Mr. S. L. Avery 
takes the place of Mr. Culver among the directors. 
The officers and directors are now as follows: 

Officers.—H. E. Dingley, Syracuse, N. Y., presi: 
dent; A. H. Lauman, Pittsburg, Pa., first vice 
president; L. G. Powell, Toledo, Ohio, second vice 
president; James Leenhouts, Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
third vice president; E. H. Defebaugh, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary; Alexander Forrester, Cleveland, 
Chio, treasurer. 

Directors.—S. L. Avery, N. J. Ruggles, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; B. F. McDonald, Dresden, Ohio; J0. 
J. Mandery, Rochester, N. Y.; J. W. Elsessor, 
Braddock, Pa.; G. S. Love, New Castle, Pa. 

After the election of officers the meeting ad- 
journed till 7 p. m. in order to give the Ways and 
Means committee an opportunity to hold a short 
session and report in the evening. 

At the eveninz session the Ways and Means 
committee presented a report advocating the indi- 
vidual appointment of members to solicit mem 
a for the association, and report to the secre 

ary. 

President Dingley appointed as the new commit 
tee on Freight and Classification—N. J. Ruggles, 
Columbus, Ohio; S. L. Avery, Cleveland, Ohio; L 
G. Powell, Toledo, Ohio. 

On Program—a. H. Gallagher, Toledo, Ohio; W. 
S. Griswold, Cleveland, Ohio; E, H. Defebaus 
Louisville, Ky. 

Credit—B. F. McDonald, Rochester; Jas. Lee 
— Grand Rapids; Alexander Forrester, Cleve 

and. 

The question of the next meeting place W% 
left open, to be taken care of by the Hxecutivé 
Committee, and then, on motion, the mecting ad: 
journed. 
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The National Builders’ Supply Dealers Association at Detroit, Mich. 


THERE WAS A GOODLY ATTENDANCE, INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, WITH BUSINESS AND PLEASURE IN PLENTY. 


= =. 
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THE FIRST SESSION. 





The National Builders’ Supply Association meet- 
ing was held at Detroit, Mich., August 4 and 5. 
The committee mee‘ings only, were held in the 
forenoon of the 4th and in the afternoon at 2 
p. m., the regular session of the meeting for ac- 
tive members only was called to order by the 
president, who made the following address: 

PRESIDENT KLING’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN:—At our past meetings, we have dis- 
cussed matters of general interest to the members 
of our association, as they have been placed be- 
fore us. 

Among the subjects which have been but light- 
ly touched upon is the very important one of cred- 
it, its uses and abuses, and I believe that no more 
opportune time will present itself for the discus- 
sion of this weighty subject than the present, 
when the entire country is riding on the crest of 
the wave of prosperity and we are all more or less 
liable to relax our vigilance upon this important 
business factor. 

The tendency of business men during prosper- 
ous times is to be liberal in extending credit, 
depending to a large extent upon the good times, 
providence and good luck to help their hazardous 
customers pay. Experience has taught me that 
credit is the one thing in which there should be 
no sympathy or friendship. This must be govern- 
ed entirely by facts and common sense. It is bet- 
ter to err occasionally on the side of having re- 
fused a good risk than to be free and invite ruin. 

Every business house, no matter how small or 
how large, should have a thorough system of con- 
ducting investigation for credits, and in no in- 
stance should a credit be extended except after 
such investigation has proven the party worthy 
of credit. 

I also believe that every customer should have a 
limit as to the amount of credit to be extended. No 
matter how wealthy the party may be, the business 
man owes it to himself, as well as to his custo- 
mer, to place a limit upon his credit, and when 
such limit is reached, a demand for payment 
should be made. 

Many a business which has required years of in- 
cessant labor and care to build up has been ruin- 
ed and made bankrupt by the lack of vigilance, 
judgment and due consideration in the extension 
of credit. 

If credit were extended to only such parties as 
are worthy, it would result in the exclusion of a 
very large percentage of the undesirable custo- 
mers who not only interfere greatly with the con- 
tractors of good standing, by taking the work at 
prices far below that at which honest work can be 
done, but cause the dealer to be on the anxious 
seat about his pay. I believe that the time has 
come when the supply dealers should take action 
regarding this matter. We owe it to the honest 
contractor, the public and ourselves and I would 
suggest that at some time during this session, 
this matter should come up for discussion and 
such action be taken as would be beneficial. 

A good many business men seem to fear to 
offend a prospective customer by questioning him 
closely as to his basis for credit. I believe that 
no honest man who asks credit will refuse reason- 
able information. What need is there for any 
man to become angry or to refuse to answer ques- 
tions regarding his credit or his financial standing 
when he is asking one of his fellow men to extend 
to him an accommodation by selling him material 
to be paid for at some future date? It practically 
means that the party in question is furnishing so 
much capital upon which to do business, and the 
party extending such credit certainly has a right 
to know what chance he has for the return of his 
money. 

I would suggest that this association consider a 
uniform schedule of terms and cash discounts 
upon building material. In our line, where 
moneys are paid upon estimates after a certain 
amount of work is done, there should be an under- 
Standing about settlement. Before a contractor 
accepts a contract, terms of payment are agreed 
upon, and if the contractor can not take care of at 
least the major part of his material bills out of 
these estimates, something must be wrong and it 
hang that the party’s standing is being investi- 

During the time I have been interested in the 
Sale of builders’ supplies I have seen several in- 





stances in which contractors would purchase ma- 
terial on credit and obtain estimates upon the 
same and turn the moneys so received in on an 
old account which he owed to some competitor, 
making party who had furnished the material 
upon which he had obtained the estimate wait for 
his pay. 

Next in importance to care in extending cred- 
its is the enforcement of prompt settlements. 
Close collections and prompt settlements will 
make more friends than long drawn out accounts, 
and at the same time settlements of this kind are 
more profitable to both purchaser and dealer. 
We are oftentimes far too sensitive when it comes 
to demanding settlement for money due us, result- 
ing in a loss to ourselves and doing our customer 
no good. 

Another important business factor which I 
should be pleased to hear discussed at this session 
is the labor question. In few lines of business 
are the laboring classes more thoroughly union- 
ized than those who use our material, resulting 
oftentimes in tying up work and demoralizing bus- 
iness. Practically all of us have had more or less 
of this to contend with during the present year, 
and I hope that the discussion will develop many 
points of interest and benefit. 





JOHN A. KLING, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
President National Builders’ Supply Association. 


In conclusion, let me request that all those pres- 
ent take an active part in all the discussions and 
that your opinons on matters be freely and openly 
given. Different localities develop different ideas 
and we can all derive benefit from the experience 
of our brother dealers. 


The routine of business was transacted, such 
as the reports of the various committees and such 
business as properly came before the association 
in the executive session. This meeting was only 
for routine matters and needs no further com- 
ment. 

THE ENTERTAINMENT. 

For those who were not interested in this meet- 
ing, ample entertainment was provided by the 
association, ably assisted by the C. H. Little Co., 
Detroit, who had all matters of entertainment in 
charge. A theatre party was made up for the la- 
dies, and the gentlemen taken for a trolley ride 
around the city. This was not the original pro- 
gram, but Mr. Calkins, of the C. H. Little Co., was 
equal to the occasion and provided the entertain- 
ment, which was most delightfu) under the weath- 
er conditions as they developed. The original plan 
was to take the entire party, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for an automobile ride, but the weather 
would not permit. 

At the close of the regular session the picture of 
the party was taken, which included those only 


who were not out sight-seeing, and the only one 
of the trolley party who was fortunate enough to 
get into this group of handsome men was Mr. W. 
Wallace, and we think someone must have given 
him a tip as to what was going to happen, as he 
seems to have captured first place in the first row. 
Some of the gentlemen of the trolley party who 
feel that they are good to look at think it was 
not very kind of Mr. Wallace to sneak away and 
not tell them about it. The ladies reported a 
splendid time at the theatre party, and the gen- 
tlemen, who were on the trolley ride, certainly 
enjoyed themselves immensely. The car passed 
the full length of Jefferson Street and Woodward 
Avenue, and the points of interest were indicated 
by Mr. Calkins and Mr. Tucker, who piloted the 
party. Several pictures were taken of this party 
which consisted of about twenty-five members, but 
time would not permit the preparation of them for 
publication with this report. 

The hard wall plaster men who were in the 
trolley party, immediately on their return took 
the steamer for Belle Isle and spent a couple of 
hours in a pleasant ramble around Belle Isle, 
and were amused and interested by‘ the wise say- 
ings and prophecies of our genial friend, John 
Elcessor. This party returned in time for a hasty 
lunch before the entire party boarded the steamer 
““Mascott,” which had been provided for the oc- 
casion, and spent about three hours on the river 
viewing the beautiful sights and light effect. 
which are always to be seen at night on the river 
which passes the convention city. Music and en- 
tertainment of a high character had been provided, 
as well as refreshments. 

It was certainly a party of good fellows—and 
we mean ladies by this expression as well—out for 
a good time. And had you been with us there 
would be no question in your mind as to the pleas- 
ure and enjoyment you had been permitted to 
participate in. We can hardly say that the value 
of the trip was not ended when the pleasures and 
comforts of it have been told about. From the 
numerous groups who sat around to talk shop 
for a half hour at a time, we cannot help but 
infer that there was profit as well as pleasure to 
be obtained. This rounded up a day of pleasure 
that will not soon be forgotten. 


GENERAL SESSION AUGUST 5. 





This was a session in which both active and 
honorary members, which included both manufac- 
turers and dealers, took part, and was for the 
reading of papers and the open discussions of 
problems to be met by both parties concerned. 

The meeting was called to order about 10 o’clock 
with President John A. Kling in the chair, and 
Mr. C. H. Little, of Detroit, on his right. The 
roll-call which followed showed that there were 
sixty present at the opening of the meeting. This 
was followed by the reading of the president’s ad- 
dress. 

PRESIDENT KLING ADDRESSES THE JOINT MEETING. 


GENTLEMEN:—It gives me great pleasure to 
greet so many manufacturers and representatives 
of manufacturers at this, our mid-summer meet- 
ing of the National Builders’ Supply Association, 
which to me indicates a realization of the need 
of a personal acquaintance and closer relationship 
of the manufacturer with the dealer and vice 
versa, and I sincerely hope as a result of this 
meeting, there will be established a closer feeling 
and better understanding, which will go on in- 
definitely. 

As you, no doubt, know, the primary object of 
this association is to protect the territory of the 
dealers from encroachments by the manufacturers. 
I am pleased to state that we have been fairly suc- 
cessful in convincing the best manufacturers of the 
country that it would be most profitable to sell 
their product through dealers wherever possible 
and I hope that before long, we will have con- 
vinced all of them. 

While I realize that the temptation to sell di- 
rect to the consumer is great, I believe that your 
best interests can be served by placing your de- 
pendence upon some good dealer and treating him 
liberally and fairly, thus gaining a friend who is 
at all times prepared to do battle for you upon 
ground which is far more familiar to him than 
can ever be to you or your representatives. 

While you may occasionally lose an order from 
having pinned your faith to a dealer, which you 
feel confident you could have secured had you 
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taken the business direct, there will be many or- 
ders which the dealer will secure for you which 
would be impossible for you to get. Not alone 
this, but when selling to the dealer, you know you 
are selling to parties who are responsible and will 
settle all bills promptly; whereas when selling di- 
rect, you are obliged to assume all the risks which 
oftentimes result in large losses. 

The dependence of the dealer upon the manu- 
facturer and the manufacturer upon the dealer 
should be recognized by all. It should be the ob- 
ject of the dealer to secure just as high a price 
for the manufacturer’s output as possible, and the 
manufacturer should assist and encourage the 
dealer at all times and in every way. 

The manufacturer should recognize the dealer 
as his representative, and place confidence in him 
as such, thus enabling him to properly represent 
his interests. Let the manufacturer show the 
dealer that his interests and the dealer’s are 
identical, and that he believes in the policy of 
living and letting live, and I confidently predict 
that both will realize greater profit as a result. 

Cutting prices will not materially increase the 
demand for any staple article and it is folly to 
keep lowering prices until goods are sold at an 
actual loss. Supply and demand are the true 
regulators of prices and if the manufacturers 
would only realize this fact and curtail their out- 
put to normal quantities, there would be no occa- 
sion for large variations. 

Further, I wish to state that freedom of speech 
prevails and that we should be pleased to hear 
from any one present who has anything to say 
that would be of interest to this meeting. And, 
to give the manufacturer an idea of what our pur- 
pose is, our secretary will read our declaration of 
purpose, and I hope that all will feel free to offer 
any suggestion for the general advancement of our 
mutual interests. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the attention you 
have accorded me and hope that we shall have 
the pleasure of greeting you again at our next 
meeting. 


This was followed by the reading of the consti- 
tution and by-laws of tne association, setting 
forth the declaration of the purposes and objects 
of the association. At this point, Hon. Wm. C. 
Mayberry, mayor of the city of Detroit, came for- 
ward ana heartily bid the members of the Build- 
ers’ Supply Association a warm welcome to the 
city of Detroit, which he termed the “Convention 
City of the World.” Mr. Mayberry set forth the 
many advantages the city of Detroit offered for 
conventions and also said it was evident on every 
side that the city of Detroit had been built to 
accommodate strangers. He also stated the city 
was lonesome in the apnsence of one or two con- 
ventions every day. He stated it had been his 
pleasure to welcome the Florists in the morning 
and the Embalmers in the afternoon. At another 
time he had welcomed the Brewers in the morn- 
ing and the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
in the afternoon. They were both equally wel- 
come. “We have a place for all of you, and we 
are glad to have you come. The profit is not all 
yours; it is partly ours.” In closing, the mayor 
said that there were no policemen in the city, but 
there were guardians for strangers at every cor- 
ner, and gave the members the mystic pass-word 
which would insure their safe arrival at any 
destination, if they would call on these and whis- 
per the word, “cement” in their ears. 

It was moved by Mr. D. J. Kennedy, of Pitts- 
burg, and unanimously carried, that a vote of 
thanks be extended by the convention to the 
Honorable Mayor and the city of Detroit. 

The next thing on the program was a talk by 
robert W. Lesley, president of the Association of 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Philadelphia, on 
cement, which was in part as follows: 


LESLEY ON CEMENT. 


There was a young lawyer whom I knew some 
years ago whose predicament was much similar 
to the cement industry in the beginning in the 
United States. This young attorney had finally 
been retained on a murder trial and it was a 
case of life or death, not only to the client but 
if the case was lost, it meant professional and 
financial death to the -attorney. 

The trial was going on and the young attor- 
ney was setting up nights preparing the final 
speech, and was so full of it that it was likely 
to let go any minute. When the evidence was 
all in the judge rose and pronounced the man 
not guilty and gave the attorney no opportunity 
to relieve himself of this speech, and he goes 
around yet warning his friends to be careful not 
to touch the button or they will release that 
speech. So my friends, you will have to be care- 
ful, else a torrent of technical talk may greet you 


since a knowledge of the technology of Portland 
cement manufacture was a question of the life or 
death of the cement industry in this country as 
well as the financial ruin of the older cement 
manufacturers. : 

The first cement used in this country was 
brought from Europe. We could not, however, 
copy European methods here with commercial 
success since the conditions to be met here were 
just the opposite to that in foreign countries. We 
had cheap fuel and expensive labor, they cheap 
labor and dear fuel. 

Mr. David O. Saylor, aided by the chemical 
knowledge and training of his friend and associ- 
ate, John W. Eckert, solved the problem after 
a long struggle, during which there were many 
times that the sheriff was expected to come any 
day and close the doors of the plant. 

The first American Portland cement plant was 
that of the Coplay Cement Co., of which Mr. David 
G. Saylor, of Allentown, was president. This plant 
was established about 1865, and made natural 
cement of excellent quality. Mr. Saylor, who was 
a man of indomitable energy and great. ability, 
made up his mind in the early seventies that he 
could make Portland cement in this country, and 
his first experiments are most interesting. He 
knew that by burning to incipient vitrification the 
rocks of the quarry, he could make a cement that 
at short periods showed tensile strains equal to 
the imported Portland, but he found that this 
cement would crumble away as time went on, ow- 
ing to the variation in the raw material. By 
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sheer force of his native ability, Mr. Saylor stud- 
ied out and successfully applied to the’ Lehigh 
rocks the principle above mentioned as governing 
the production of Portland cement, though deal- 
ing with a material never used before for the 
purpose, and the process was that which I have 
just described, and which is still in use in some 
of the largest works in the Lehigh district. Mr. 
Saylor’s work was materially aided by Mr. Eck- 
ert, who was a graduate of the Lehigh University, 
and became first the chemist and afterward the 
superintendent of the Coplay Cement Co., Mr. 
Saylor’s concern at Coplay station,which he sub- 
sequently left to join in the establishment of the 
American Cement Co. 

While this experiment was being carried on to 
success in the Lehigh region, and the foundations 
were being laid for the large industry that now 
exists, a small works was erected near Kalamazoo, 
Mich., in 1872. Owing to the character of: the 
material and the high cost of labor and fuel, these 
works made cement which was too expensive com- 
mercially and did not succeed. Early in 1876 
works were started by Mr. Shinn at Wampum, 
Pa., near Pittsburg, using limestone and clay. 
These works are still going, though they have not 
been very materially increased since their in- 
ception. At South Bend, Ind., Thomas Millen, 
an Englishman, found a white marl and a blue 
clay which resemble in composition, though not 
quite in form, the materials used for cement 
making in England. He started a small works 
there in 1877, and the plant is still running, though 


not having grown much. Mr. Millen later trans. 
ferred his field of operations to New York State 
The Rockland, Me., lime is well known ag ong 
ot the best and purest in the country, and it was but 
natural that the Portland cement industry shoulg 
seek a lodgment in that field. The Cobb Lime 
Co., an important concern there started works 
in 1879, but the product was too dear for com. 
mercial success, and they were closed down. For 
similar causes a similar fate overtook the Ng. 
tional Cement Co., which was established by Mr, 
S. D. Coykendell and others on the Hudson, jn 
the well known natural Rosendale district. Thug 
it may be seen that out of the six original works 
started in this country prior to 1881, three were 
failures, and certainly the industry, with this 
percentage of loss, did not offer a very encouraging 
cutlook to the investor. At this period, the for. 
eign Portland had the market exclusively, ang 
there seemed little likelihood of growth. 

Patents were necessary to enlist capital in the 
earlier enterprises, and many of the earlier works 
were founded on them. The great difficulty in 
all the American enterprises seemed to be the 
cost of getting the raw material into powder, 
then into paste, then into bricks or blocks, and 
then into the kiln with a sufficient economy. About 
1884 and 1885, patents were taken out by Messrs, 
James M. Willcox, E. J. Smedt and myself for 
the purpose of mixing liquid hydro-carbons with 
the paste. In this way a “slurry” was made which 
when impressed into balls or eggs, could be at 
once put into the kilns, and thus many of the in- 
termediate steps of drying, etc., were dispensed 
with and much labor and money saved. 

These processes, which were used in the works 
started by the American Cement Co., of Egypt, 
Lehigh County, Pa., were based upon the use of 
the by-products of the. manufacture of coal gas; 
but with the introduction of water gas and the 
consequent advance of the price of coal tar, the 
processes were abandoned and other methods 
adopted. But the enterprise proved successful, 
and the company now controls five large works— 
four at Egypt, Lehigh County, Pa., and one at 
Jordan, near Syracuse, N. Y.—and is one of the 
largest producers of Portland cement in the coun- 
try. While these methods of saving the intermediate 
processes of drying were being used, other in- 
ventions by Mathey, Navarro and Ransome in 
the same direction gave rise to the establishment 
of the Atlas Portland Cement Co., which has two 
large works in the Lehigh region, and is another 
great producer of cement. These processes, based 
originally on the calcination of the crushed raw 
rock by oil in revolving kilns, were at first unsuc- 
cessful, the cement proving unreliable for the 
same reason that gave Saylor so much trouble 
originally. : 

Further improvements foiiowed in the course of 
time which introduced greater economy in the 
manufacture, such as the rotary kiln with slurry, 
and now we have the rotary kiln with the mixture 
fed in a dry powder. The problems to be solved 
were mainly mechanical, after confidence had 
been established in American Portland cement. 

In the early days it was a gamble on both sides. 
The consumer who was putting up a $1,000,000.00 
building was slow to take chances on a mortar 
which had not yet been proven to be the best. 

In the early days the cement mill was like the 
yacht, a rich man’s toy. Only the very wealthy 
could afford to play with this toy. If you could 
look over the list of the actual cement plant own- 
ers to-day and for many years back, you would 
find it including most of our greatest capitalists. 

The desire to own a cement mill became a dis- 
ease with the capitalists, but is being cured by 
association which brings you to a level way of 
thinking. (Applause). 

The business must be handled on narrow mar- 
gins and broad lines, and therefore prices should 
not be trifled with. Milk and water men must not 
make the prices. 

Standards in methods of testing, standards in 
specification and standards in credits are neces 
sary and much is being done along this line to-day. 

A joint committee made up from committees 
from four important classes of workers is to-day 
working on the standards for specifications. These 
committees are from the railroads, the architects, 
the civil engineers and the manufacturers. This 
should be productive of much good. 


The iron manufacturers have realized the im 
portance of uniformity and reliability of specifica 
tions, and have asked the co-operation of the manu 
facturers with a view of making buildings more 
safe. They realize that in the collapse of one 
the large iron frame structures, even though the 
failure was due to some other cause, the iro 
interests would suffer. 
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With you and us it is co-operation on credits 
and contracts which will be the most beneficial. 
This will eliminate many difficulties and bring us 
yery close together. 
In prosperous years a cement contract is an 
option without forfeit or limit and is not just. 
The standard for contracts between the dealer 
and the manufacturer will necessarily be different 
from that between the dealer and consumer or 
ctor. 
gy oor promote harmony and unity by 
the education of its members in methods of manu- 
facture and methods of doing business, (Ap- 
plause. ). 

Following the able talk of Mr. Lesley, Mr. H. E. 
Dingley, of Syracuse, N. Y., president of the Na- 
tional Plaster Manufacturers’ Association was 
called upon. 

Mr. Dingley put us all in a good humor by 
telling a few short stories in his usual entertain- 
ing style, but he very quickly came to more se- 
rious consideration. He pointed out the value 
of association and the opportunity to look your 


competitor in the eye and shake his hand and ex-_ 


change ideas as to methods of doing business and 
meeting the contingencies, which always arise. 

He also pointed out the danger of associations 
as a body taking any unwise steps. He, like Davy 
Crockett, believes in being sure you are right be- 
fore you go ahead, and followed up by several 
short stories showing how easy it was to be mis- 
taken, especially if hasty action is taken. The 
danger is greater in such cases as this where peo- 
ple meet only a few days at a time and only a 
few times in the year, and a great many matters 
must be given consideration. Therefore, caution 
should always be exercised. He said that the 
plaster manufacturers recognized the advantage 
of selling through dealers instead of trying to 
sell to the trade direct. 

The next number on the program was a paper 
by Mr. George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, on “‘Asso- 
ciations and Benefits.” 

We regret very much that space will not permit 
publishing this paper in full. It certainly was 
a fine literary production. The paper is full of 
pleasing metaphor and pertinent comparisons, 
which make it a very clear presentation of the 
ideas of the author in a very pleasing manner. 
Mr. Hotchkiss is a man well able to talk on this 
subject, having been in active business life for 
57 years and is now secretary of the Ilinois, Lum- 
ber Association. In outline his’ paper was 
something like the following: 


HOTCHKISS ON ASSOCIATIONS. 

From the days of Adam men have found it in- 
convenient and unwise to be alone, whether it be 
in the family relation or in the prosecution of 
business affairs. © 

An individual builds up a business, perchance 
from a simple experiment, the thought of which has 
titered his mind, and which, giving to the world 
a comfort or blessing not hitherto enjoyed, has 
treated a demand among his fellows. This de- 
mand maybe reaches to an extent where his own 
waided efforts fall far short in supplying it, 
and he then seeks a partnership with some other 
man to enlarge the scope of his work, which is 
simply the association idea on a small scale. In 
time the individual partnership gives way 
‘o the corporation, where the death of the orig- 
inator does not call for a formal winding up 
ot the business, and here we have the A, B and C of 
the association principle. 

* K * 

One of the advantages of an association is in 
the facilities for imparting valuable information 
to its members, leaving the intelligence of the 
'ecipient to make such use of it as his judgment 
may dictate in his own interests and in the inter- 
ests of his fellow members. 

Associations are of great advantage in ena- 
ling those of a common interest to act as a 
vnit in the accomplishment of legislative action 
Which is considered necessary for the public 
Welfare. An individual Petition to a lawmaker 
carries but little weight, but the petition or re- 
Monstrance of a large body of men can not fail 
te Carry with it an influence which may not be 
snored, This has been forcibly illustrated in 
Several instances. It had been desired for sev- 
ps years to amend the mechanics lien law in 
eff Rois, but from lack of concerted action, all 
: a failed. During the past winter the IlIli- 
a Lumber Dealers’ Association entered upon 
ne stematic campaign, and succeeded in enlisting 
- entire lumber fraternity of the State, both 
— and non-members of the association, and 

h this an influence was brought to bear on the 


legislature that could not be ignored, so a sat- 
isfactory measure became a law. Under thesame 
co-operative effort two obnoxious bills were de- 
feated. 


* * +s * 


One of the greatest advantages of an association 
is in the simple matter of bringing together an- 
nually or oftener those who are engaged in a 
common or related business. It is too often 
the case that two merchants in a town, engaged 
in a common line of competitive business’ look 
with jealous eyes at the prosperity of each other, 
and too often this useless jealousy is carried to 
such an extent that they barely keep up a speak- 
ing acquaintance. Each thinks the other fellow 
a scoundrel of the deepest dye, and thus does each 
become an easy mark for the shrewd buyer, who 
will tell one that he can get such and such stuff 
cheaper from the other fellow, and then play the 
same game on the other fellow for the simple 
purpose of driving a bargain. Now, when men 
meet together in large numbers at an association 
meeting, these jealousies melt away, and each finds 
that the other fellow is a good fellow, and that they 
can both gain by a free exchange of confidences. 
Then, in comparing notes as to the difficulties 
met with in trade, it is impossible for an intelli- 
gent man not to absorb some new ideas. The 
contact of men and minds in such a gathering 
as this simply can not help but produce sparks 
of intelligence and wisdom, which those in at- 
tendance absorb. 

* * & * 

The field for association usefulness is a prac- 
tically unlimited one; in fact, is limited only 
by the wisdom of those who directly control their 
interests. Let our motto be found in the inculca- 
tion of friendship between the different branches 
of the business which we severally represent, and 
the settlement of differences in a spirit of fair- 
ness and good will, and confidence will take the 
place of distrust, and business prosperity that of 
strenuous struggle. 


Mr. Peter Martin, of Huntington, Ind., was call- 
ed for, but evidently he had become suspicious a 
little earlier that something might happen and 
disappeared. 

Mr. Geo. B. Christian, of Marion, was asked to 
talk to the association. Mr. Christian thanked 
the convention for the honor and stated that he 
was strongly in favor of associations and the 
closer the better. He said that he felt he stood 
rather alone for there was only one Democrat in 
the house, and gave what was considered a very 
good reason vy some for believing such to be the 
case. However, there were some exceptions to his 
statement. 

There was one point brought out by Mr. Chris- 
tian, which was one well worth consideration, and 
it was this. That he was very much opposed to 
boodling legislation, or the procuring of municipal 
contracts by any other than fair and honorable 
methods. Being an Ohio man, he cited the fact 
that Ohio laws were such that every time Peter 
Martin crossed the line into Ohio he was liable to 
be locked up, owing to the provisions of what is 
known as the valentine act. We think, however, he 
was just trying to frighten Peter. 

As an illustration of the unfairness and injus- 
tice of Ohio laws, on this point, he cited the fact 
thatiftwo milk men metatthe town pump (which 
he thought the most likely place for them to get 
together), and agreed to either raise or lower the 
price of milk, they could be locked up and punish- 
ed for having committed a crime. 

Another case which he cited was one which has 
recently been brought before the Supreme Court 
and decided. This was a test case to show wheth- 
er labor organizations could exist. They are com- 
binations in which an agreement is made betiween 
parties to sell a commodity (labor) at a fixed 
price, agreeing either to raise or lower the same 
and maintain it. Yet, the Ohio court decided 
this to be legal. 

Shortly after this a few coal dealers got togeth- 
er in one of the small Ohio towns for the purpose 
of maintaining a reasonable price for the material 
which they were handling. They were arrested 
and fined. What is just for one should be equally 
just for the other. If labor is allowed to com- 
bine, capital should have the same privilege. 
The association of manufacturing interests is un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the laboring man. If manu- 
facturers can handle material at a reasonable pro- 
fit, they are perfectly willing to pay reasonable 
wages. As an instance of this, the association of 
lime interests has advanced the price of labor in 
limestone quarries at least 100 per cent. 

The next number on the program was a paper 
by Gordon Willis, St. Louis, which was read by 
Mr. E. H. Defebaugh in the absence of Mr. Willis, 
who was unable to attend on account of ill health. 





GORDON WILLIS TALKS SHOP. 


GENTLEMEN:—It is with great satisfaction that 
we note the increased membership, both active and 
honorary of the National Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation. “Great oaks from little acorns grow,” 
and so it is with our organization, and as the 
oak adds a ring each year so will our circle in- 
crease and its influence and strength be felt in 
business. This does not mean that our objects 
will be accomplished by threats, intimidation or 
force, but on the contrary, we aim to show those 
from whom we obtain our supplies that as a mat- 
ter of good business policy their interests are so 
closely allied with ours that each is dependent 
upon the other. We must work for the interests 
of our principals, the manufacturers. They sell 
to us the goods that we in turn dispose of to the 
consumers, and, therefore, we must abide by the 
prices, terms and conditions offered. This is a 
fact that we do not dispute, but on the other 
hand, there are always two sides to every question, 
and I feel confident that if the manufacturers did 
not so frequently look upon the dealer as a man 
does upon a child that the bank account of both 
would be of greater magnitude and peresis and 
nervous prostration, the American business man’s 
diseases, would prevail less frequently in the 
ranks of the humble, self-sacrificing, submissive 
and modest dealers, who is always willing to sell 
at cost and give an old dollar for a new one (if 
the old one happens to be plugged). 

Gentlemen, in my opinion, the strongest feature 
of our organization, and the one that will be of 
the greatest benefit, is that which brought into 
communion with us the manufacturers. A per- 
sonal acquaintance is of undoubted benefit to 
both. Business conditions have changed in 
the last decade. I feel safe in asserting, as an 
avsolute fact, and I don’t believe it will be disput- 
ed by any of those present, that if any one of our 
active members had been asked a few years ago 
the question as to who was the meanest, trickiest, 
most dishonest and the biggest liar in his town, 
he would have promptly answered honestly and 
sincerely, “That it was that fellow in the next 
block, who handled building material.” 

But, as I said before, business conditions are 
changing. The methods used twenty years ago. 
or even ten years, could not be applied to-day and I 
aon’t believe that I am very far wrong in saying 
that all of you are now running your business on 
different lines from what you did five years ago. 
It is startling to contemplate the possibility and I 
might say certainly of the lines being drawn clos- 
er in our business than at present, yet is there 
any reason why we should not see as great a 
change in the next ten years as we have witnessed 
in the past ten? Will it not be necessary to divide 
our business into departments, each one much 
closer defined than at present? Do as our medial 
friends have done. They have found that “The 
ills the human flesh is heir too,” was to much for 
one brain to master, therefore, they divided their 
profession into departments by becoming special- 
ists. Why not follow their example? Train the 
young man to a special department of the busi- 
ness, let his entire efforts and thoughts be con- 
centrated on that branch of the business. It is 
not meant by this that he should not have a 
knowledge of the other branches. On the contra- 
ry, he should be to a considerable extent familiar 
with them all just as is the surgeon or oculist 
conversant with general medicine. But let the 
young man make that department his life’s study. 
We all think we are now following this, but I 
believe the future will show a greater departmen- 
tizing of business than we now contemplate. 

While on the subject of employes, let me dwell 
for a brief moment on the dissatisfied workman 
and the strikes that he instigates. It is a ques- 
tion of doubt as to the benefit the workman de- 
rives from the unions. I talked not long since 
with a mechanic, an exceptionally intelligent man, 
on this subject. He voluntarily stated that he 
would have been better off had he not belonged 
to a union. He said that he had participated in 
several strikes during a period of years. Some he 
had gone into of his own accord, and others prac- 
tically by force. The benefit he had derived in 
increased wages or better working hours, he em- 
phatically stated was so far off-setting the loss 
of time and standing with his employers and he 
further said that he was not alone in this opinion; 
that there were many others unat thought as he 
did, but unfortunately the thinking men were in 
the minority. 

What can be done to bring capital and labor 
together? Can any plan be arranged that will 
make the employer and employe understand each 
other better than at present? I do not believe 
that Federal or State arbitration will be success- 
ful in adjusting strikes or the differences between 
employer and employe, simply for the reason that 
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politics would enter into ic and influence decis- 
lons. Strixes are born of prosperity. When bus- 
iness is good strikes result, and why shouldn’t 
they? The wage earner wants a proportion of the 
increased profits partialiy due to his skilled labor 
as well as the brains of the employer. Therefore, 
would tnere not be a more concurrent effort on 
the part of the employe if he knew that success 
to the concern meant increased pay to him? Is 
it beyond the possibilities to arrange a co-operative 
plan that accomplishes this and yet leaves the 
employer the right to run his business as he 
wants, and not as his employe dictates. No doubt 
many of you have given this subject deep thought. 
I confess I have not, and with this confession I 
ask if you men who employ labor would say to 
them. “I will divide the profits of this business 
between you and myself. The men will get 
a specified percentage of the profits and I the 
balance. Your interest will be divided propor- 
tionately according to the wages of each man. 
No man is entitled to participate in this arrange- 
ment unless he has been in my employ for a cer- 
tain period; say a year, and further, no man can 
draw out the entire earnings to which he is en- 
titled, thus leaving on deposit, as it were, a cer- 
tain sum, which would act as a determent that I 
believe would cause a good man to hesitate be- 
fore he would strike simply to enable a walking 
aelegate to hold his job. It would be further 
agreed that if a man quit or left his position on 
account of a strike that his interest in the earn- 
ings would cease and any sum to his credit would 
revert to his employer.” I think that some plan 
of this character would be a step in the right di- 
rection toward allaying the antagonism that appa- 
rently exists between capital and labor. I believe 
also that in addition to the possible benefit men- 
tioned, that the increased business, which would 
result from the more earnest work on the part of 
the employe would more than offset the amount 
of the profits distributed to the employes. A tho- 
rougnbred horse will give you the best he has, 
but when touched with spur or whip he responds 
with an extra burst of speed. wo will a good 
man be urged on to more earnest work by the 
spur of participation in the profits. He will 
strive to improve his work, thereby strengthen- 
ing the concern, and consequently his own interest. 
I ask any of you to go back to the time when you 
were working for another—would not this plan 
have been more satisfactory than otherwise? 

The object of organized labor is to aid its fellow 
men, but is it not a fact that its aim is more of- 
ten defeated than otherwise, and the only one 
who derived a benefit is the walking delegate— 
the instigator? This is evidenced by the recent 
testimony brought forth in New York City. If 
the workman band together for their benefit, why 
should not the employers do likewise? Not so 
much as a defense against the workman, as for 
their protection against the personal pecuniary 
interests of those who instigate and create the 
unreasonable demands of trade unionism. These 


demands have grown to such preposterous propor- 


tions as to be intolerable to the employer of labor, 
and put him absolutely at the mercy of the em- 
ployed. It is this condition that created the 
Building Trades Employer’s Association of New 
York. This action of protection by New York 
has been followed by Chicago and other cities and 
all have met with favorable success. This initiative 
step should be followed by all cities and a nation- 
al association should be organized at once. It 
should include all lines of trade. Its purposes to 
be the mutual interest of capital and labor, ¢m- 
ployer and employe. It would protect the ration- 
al rights of labor and thwart the inconsistent de- 
mands of the labor demagogue, the walking dele- 
gate. 

In concluding I desire to say that after this as- 
sociation has expressed in the strongest terms the 
appreciation of the courtesies extended by Col. 
Little and his associates, and the royal welcome 
given by this beautiful City of Detroit, that it 
must not be forgotten that we will have in our 
city in 1904 a World’s Fair that we St. Louisans 
believe and know will exceed all previous ones. 
It will be open in May and continue for six 
months, and possibly longer. Merely as a sug- 
gestion and entirely without authority, I ask if 
it would not be advisable that our 1904 annual 
meeting be held in St. Louis. There is a trite 
saying now of International fame, that is apropos. 
viz, “I am from Missouri and you will have to 
show me.” I will change it somewhat by saying 
“Come to our city and we will show you.” 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your indulgence and 
patient attention. 

A committee of three was appointed by the 
chair consisting of A. B. Meyer, Chicago, IIl., G. 
J. Parke, Decatur, Ill, and F. P. Hunkins, St. 
Louis, Mo., on resolutions. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 


C. H. Little, Detroit, Mich.; D. J. Kennedy, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; C. L. Johnston, Castalia, Ohio; Harry S. 
West, Toledo, Ohio; Richard Kind, Toledo, Ohio; 
H. F. Rouse, Akron, Ohio; E. C. Powers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; C. S. Bigsby, Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. 
Prentice, Pittsburg. Pa.; A. P. Kirkpatrick, Cas- 
talia, Ohio; Louis G. Powell, Toledo, Ohio; Porter 
A. Tucker, Detroit, Mich.; E. H. Gibbs, Akron, 
Ohio; George T. Whitmore, Akron, Ohio; H. D. 
McKinnon, Detroit, Mich.; John A. Kling, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; J. H. Ross, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. W. 
Calkins, Detroit, Mich.; E. S. Walton, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Kent E. Lyman, Jamestown, Pa.; W. W. 
Hoffman, Lorain, Ohio; A. W. Maines, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. M. McClave, Pittsburg, Pa.; Chas. Weiler, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Frank C. Bogk, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
A. A. Bennett, Jackson, Mich.; Alex Forester, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chas. H. Classen, Baltimore, Md.; 
Gus S. Love, New Castle, Pa.; W. A. Kingsley, 
Youngstown, Ohio; C. D. Farr, Detroit, Mich.; 
Jas. Leenhouts, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Aug. M. 
Kuhn, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. L. Cox, Chicago, 
Ill.; Jesse J. Haas, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. H. Lough- 
man, New York, N. Y.; S. P. Blount, Chicago, 
Ili.; C. M. Foster, Chicago, Ill.; Ralph Peverley, 
New York, N. Y.; N. N. Coney, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
A. C. Houston, Pittsburg, Pa.; Norman D. Fraser, 
Chicago, Ill.; P. B. Berry, Sandusky, Ohio; Jno. 
W. Elcessor, Pittsburg, Pa.; F. W. Owesney, Iron- 
dale, Ohio; F. B. Holmes, Detroit, Mich.; S. J. 
Vail, Detroit, Mich.; Chas. F. Wade, Jonesville, 
Mich.; S. V. Peppel, Louisville, Ky.; Horace C. 
Irwin, Springfield, Ill; A. Hamilton, Columbus, 
Ohio; J. O. Freeman, Pittsburg, Pa.; G. H. Geng- 
nagle, Dayton, Ohio; N. J. Ruggles, Columbus, 
Chio; A. B. Myer, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. H. De- 
febaugh, Louisville, Ky.; A. W. Eisenmayer, Gran- 
ite City, Mo.; Harvey B. Smith, Chicago, IIl.; 
B. F. Affleck, St. Louis, Mo.; Lester J. Bennett, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. M. Serrill, Detroit, Mich.; Harry 
S. Thompson, Detroit, Mich.; H. EB. Dingley, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; L. E. Fishack, Toledo, Ohio; O. S. 
Coats, Detroit, Mich.; E. D. Ellis, Detroit, Mich.; 
G. J. Parke, Decatur, Ill.; F. J. Van Allen, Jack- 
son, Mich.; W. Wallace, Cleveland, Ohio; E. S. 
Healey, St. Louis, Mo.; B. F. Andrews, Toledo, 
Ohio; F. P. Hunkins, St. Louis, Mo.; D. H. Cam- 
eron, Port Huron, Mich.; Wm. Stridiron, Detroit, 
Mich.; A. W. Eisenmayer, Granite City, Ill.; E. H. 
Moelling, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Geo. T. Burridge, Ne- 
waygo, Mich.; B. T. Becker, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Geo. W. Busch, Detroit, Mich.; Fred G. Laregner, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; W. T. Akers, Akron, Ohio; Ed- 
ward Hadley, Detroit, Mich; W. Biggs, De- 
troit, Mich.; Chas. Heydan, Detroit, Mich.; Frank 
W. Delaney, Detroit, Mich.; N. A. McPherson, De- 
troit, Mich.; E. D. Young, Detroit, Mich.; W. C. 
Heiden, Detroit, Mich.; Geo. G. Torrey, Detroit, 
Mich.; Burt Blay, Detroit, Mich.; Jno. J. Carroll, 
Detroit, Mich.; C. A. Bates, Detroit, Mich.; Jas. 
G. Lincoln, Boston, Mass.; A. P. Taylor, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Geo. B. Morrison, Findlay, Ohio: 
H. R. Breck, Jackson, Mich.; W. P. Cockney, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Miss S. G. Mitchell, Detroit, 
Mich.; Miss Ida M. Little, Detroit, Mich.; E. E. 
Evans, Bay City, Mich.; H. C. Reemer, Saginaw, 
Mich.; C. C. Reemer, Saginaw, Mich.; W. O. Holst, 
Toledo, Ohio, E. C. Kessinger, Columbus, Ohio; 
F. W. Choisel, St. Louis, Mo.; Lyman A. Reed, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chas. T. O’Donnell, Bellefontain, 
Chio; J. R. Patterson, Union City, Mich; B. F. 
Stradley, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. N. Laly, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; John W. Monahan, Alpena, Mich.; 
B. Becar, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. M. Camm, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; John W. Monaghan, Alpena, Mich.; 
Woods, Chicago, Ill.; Jas. S. Stevenson, Detroit, 
Mich.; J. W. Hichelberger, Dayton, Ohio; Geo. B. 
Christian, Marion, Ohio; Peter Martin, Hunting- 
ion, Ind.; J. P. Degnan, Toledo, Ohio; Joel H. 
Fuller, Cleveland, Ohio; R. G. Spencer, Carey, 
Ohio; Wm. B. Gutteau, foledo, Ohio; R. L. Queis- 
ser, Zanesville, Ohio; J. E. Dwan, St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. W. Hawley, Huntington, Ind.; G. W. Hotch- 
kiss, Chicago, Tll.; Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit, 
Mich.; R. R. Brenner, Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. D. 
Noble, Detroit, Mich.; Robert W. Lesley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Owen Tyler, Louisville, Ky. 





THE BOAT RIDE. 





At 2:30 those who were not compelled to leave 
the city at an early hour boarded the Steamer, 
“City of Toledo” for a trip to Tashmoo Park. 
There were in the neighborhood of 125 on this 
trip. The entertainment committee made provi- 
sions so that any one desiring to do so could leave 
the boat at any intermediate point. However, all 
were so well satisfied and were having such a thor. 
oughly good time that there were no deserters. 


Th th fi d th Bi 
e weather was fine an e trip 
throughout. > vin 
At ‘sashmoo Park there was not sufliv'ent time 
between boats to see much of the grouiuds, The 
stop there was only about twenty minuiies when 
the party returned on “The Tashmoo,” whieh is 
one of the finest of the lake boats. Dinner Was 
partaken of by most of the party in ti: elegant 
dining apartments cf the boat. 
The following ladies attending the 
honored the party by their presence: 
Mrs. John A. Kling, of Cleveland, Ohio: Mrs. ER 
H. Gibbs, Akron, Ohio; Mrs. J. H. Louginan, New 
York; Mrs. Gangnagle, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs, Jos 
P. Degnan, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Geo. B. Christian, 
Marion, Ohio; Mrs. Peter Martin, Huntington’ 
ind.; Mrs. Chas. H. Classen and Miss Classen, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. N. N. Coney, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mrs. Leenhouts, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. 
J. H. Ross, Buffalo, iN. Y.; Mrs. E. S. Walton, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Mrs. Porter Tucker, Migsg s. 
G. Mitchell, Miss Ida M. Little and several] others, 
The return trip was uneventful and about the 
only observations that could be made by thoge 
who kept moving about the boat was to note 


-onvention 


groups consisting of from three to fifteen in each in — 


animated conversation and everyone showed anair 
of absolute content. One thing on this trip which 
was very noticeable and highly complimentary to 
the entertainment committee was this: There 
was absolute confidence among the people that 
they would be well taken care of. There was no 
uneasiness as to where they would get off or when 
tney would get off and all seemed to be concerned 
only with enjoying themselves and letting the 
entertainment committee see that they got into 
no trouble. 

Tue party returned to the docks at the foot of 


Griswold Street at about 8:30 p. m. and many of. 


them left the city the same night. 

Much credit is due the C. H. Little Co. and their 
Mr. A. W. Calkins, Mr. Porter A. Tucker, who had 
all matters of entertainment in hand for the asgso- 
ciation, for the very successful manner in which 
all arrangements were carried out. There was no 
unoccupied time and no uncertainty as to the 
program. It was one of the most enjoyable meet- 
ings which it has ever been our pleasure to at 
tend. 


NOTES OF THE MEETING. 





The mortar color men were well represented. 


Mr. H. F. Rowse, of the Robison Clay Product 
Co., Akron, Ohio, seems to be a “Jonah” to slot 
machines. 


Mr. Alex Forester, president of the Forester 
Plaster Co., Cleveland, Ohio, always has a good 
story on tap. 


It is reported that Mr. W- Wallace, Bedford, 
Ohio, of the American Sewer Pipe Co., is proud 
of his picture. ; 


Mr. John W. Monohan, of Alpena, Mich., was 
on hand to take care of the Alpena Portland Ce 
ment Co.’s interests. 


Mr. P. B. Berry, of the Sandusky Portland Ce 
ment Co., was compelled to make rather a short 
stay at the convention. 


Mr. K. BE. Lyman, of the Jamestown, Paint and 
Varnish Co., Jamestown, Pa., was shaking hands 
with old friends on Monday and Tuesday. 


Mr. R. L. Queisser, Zanesville, Ohio, manager 
of the Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co.’s plant at 
that place, was rather tardy in his arrival. 


Mr. Gus S. Love, of New Castle, Pa., says he 
will spend about a week at Mt. Clemens resting 
after the good time he has had at the meeting. 


Dr. Wm. W. Hoffman, the building supply deal 
er of Lorain, Ohio, contemplates making somé 
rather extensive changes at his plaster plant. 


Mr. Lyman A. Reed of the Diamond Portland Ce 
ment Co., Cleveland, Ohio, with plant at Middle 
branch, Ohio, took in the trolley ride, Tuesday, 
p. m. 


Mr. Frederick C. Bogk, secretary-treasurer of 
the Ricketson Mineral Paint Works, Milwaukee 
Wis., reports Western business very good 
them. 


Messrs. Powers, manager, and Bigsby, general 
sales agent of the Garry Iron and Steel Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio, were on hand with all sorts of adver 
tising novelties for their friends. , 
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Mr. \. B. Fraser, president of the Chicago Port- 
jand Cement Co., was called away from the meet- 
jing earlier than he expected to leave, by matters 
requiring immediate attention. 


The members of the Consumers’ Gypsum Co. 


‘were giving Mr. James Leenhouts, manager of 


the Grand Rapids Plaster Co., all sorts of point- 
ers on how to calcine gypsum(?). 


Mr. W. A. Kingsley, general manager of the 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, re- 
ports business very good with herringbone ex- 
panded metal lath and all-steel filling equipment. 


Mr. Charles L. Johnson, manager of the Cas- 
talia Portland Cement Co., was on hand just as 
large as ever, chaperoning Mr. A. “. Kirkpatrick, 
of Castalia, Ohio. Mr. Kirkpatrick was in good 
hands. 


Mr. Arthur P. Taylor, Cincinnati, Ohio, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Taggert Fire Brick Co., re- 
ports business so good that on some occasions 
they have had to buy from other producers to fili 
their orders. 


Mr. J. R. Patterson, manager of the Peerless 
Portland Cement Co., at Union City, Mich., made 
arather short stay. If he knew how many people 
were making inquiries for him, he would not have 
left us so suddenly. 


Mr. A. W. Maynes, of the Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Co. was favoring his friends with a nice watch 
fob, and at the same time he informed everyone 
that all users of bags were not keeping up to 
date unless they read “Bagology.” 


The ladies’ men at the convention seemed to be 
Mr. E. S. Walton, of Youngstown, Ohio; C. M. 
Foster, of Chicago, Ill.; Ralph Peverly, of New 
York; J. O. Freeman, of Pittsburg, Pa.; A. P. Tay- 
lar, of Cincinnati, Ohio; W. O. Holst, of Toledo, 
Ohio, and J. P. Degnan, of Toledo. 


Mr. H. R. Breck, manager of the Michigan Sewer 
Pipe Co., of Jackson, Mich., has fully recovered 
from his recent accident. Mr. F. J. Van Allen, 
salesman for the company, says that at present 
he can sell more sewer pipe than they can pro- 
duce. 


Mr. Chas. F. O’Donnell, general manager of 
the Buckeye Portland Cement Co., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, with plant at Harper, Ohio, states that the 
old Buckeye plant, which two years ago contained 
every type of machinery from the most ancient 
down to modern times, has been practically torn 
down and rebuilt, and is now a strictly modern 
three kiln plant. 


SNAP SHOTS, HERE AND THERE. 





News of the Trade in Different Lines and 
From Various Points. 


The Rock Wall Plaster Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
are in the market for a clay grinder. 


Mr. Waterhouse, of Waterhouse & Price, San 
Francisco, Cal., is on a business trip Hast. 


A $200,000.00 job for the construction of a break- 
water at Port Huron, Mich., has just been let to 
a Duluth firm. 


The Elgin Wood Plaster Co., a company recently 
organized with a capital stock of $75,000.00, will 
build a plant at Waterloo, Iowa. 


The M. Van Orden Co., Houghton, Mich., manu- 
facturers of lime and dealers in lime, cement and 
other building material, have started a plant to 
manufacture hard wall plaster. 


The Texas Cement Plaster Co., of Quanah, Tex., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: Thomas McNeal, 
EK. A. Rogers, S. M. Gloyd and J. D. Hibbetts. 


The Sockett Cu., making patented plaster or 
fireproof lumber which does away with the lath, 
has built a large plant along the railroad between 
a two mills of Grand Rapids (Mich.) Plaster 
‘0. 


In the Michigan plaster country Mr. James Leen- 
bouts, manager of Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand 

Pids, Mich., reports a steady business through- 
cut the season, stating that at times the capacity 
of their two mills was insufficient to fill orders. 


Beck & Beck, of Barre, Vt., started in quarrying 
last month at whal is known as the Beck & Lagor 
quarry. They are getting a very nice light Barre 
granite. They report business good, and so far 
they have all the work they can handle and are 
butting in a new electric derrick. 


The Elyria Wood Plaster Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
made a record shipment of a full carload of plas- 
ter, to the State of Washington and also a sample 
sack to Ireland one day this month. A representa- 
tive of this company is now out on the Pacific 
Coast prospecting for a new plaster plant. 


The American Plaster Co., 200 S. Front Street. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., James Quinn, IJr., manager, 
which was burned out in the spring, will soon be 
under way again. Some new machinery has been 
added. This company mines the gypsum under 
the river bed by a shaft about 100 feet deep. 


The Oatka Gypsum Co., of Le Roy, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,- 
000.00. It is said that the company control a large 
tract of land about three miles from Le Roy along 
Oatka Creek. The officers of the company are: 
E. G. Acherson, president; J. F. Wilson, vice pres- 
ident; R. B. Lyman, secretary-treasurer. 


Grafting got a knock, and incidentally, the 
walking delegate a black eye in New York City 
recently when Lawrence Murphy, treasurer of the 
stonecutters’ union, was convicted of embezzle- 
ment. It developed in the evidence that the “del- 
egates” and “business agents” have been demand- 
ing money from contractors at various times in 
such a manner as to bring disgrace on the unions 
which they represent. 


We are glad to announce that Miss Delle M. 
Long and Mr. G. H. Gangnagel, of Dayton, Ohio, 
were married August 3, at 8 p. m., by Rev. W. E. 
Hammeter. The bride and groom took in the 
Builders’ Supply Association meeting on their 
wedding tour, which will, in part, be spent in 
Northern Michigan. Mr. Gangnagel said that he 
brought so much rice with him that he was afraid 
te get out of the sleeper. 


The New York and New England Pulp Plaster 
Co., recently organized at Springfield, Mass., has 
taken over the j:lant of the Eureka Hard Wall 
Flaster Co. The plant will be remodeled and ma- 
chinery installed to make hard pulp plaster. The 
cfiicers of the company are: A. L. Hillis, presi- 
dent; C. H. Frederick, treasurer and manager. It 
is said that in addition to this plant, the company 
will put in a number of new plants in New Eng- 
land and one in New York City. 


Norcross Bros., the well known contractors 
and stone men of Worcester and Boston, Mass., 
have become financially embarrassed as a result 
of strikes holding up their building operations. 
It is hoped, however, that the trouble will be 
only temporary, and they will soon be on their feet 
again in good shape. Two receivers have been 
appointed to continue tne business and help get 
the affairs of the concern in shape again. The 
receivers are William D. Luey, president of the 
First National Bank, of Worcester, and Frank 
B. Smith, a lawyer of Worcester. 


In an abstract in the Journal of The Society of 
Chemical industries we note the fact that J. H. 
Van’t Hoff and G. Justin Sitsungsber have made 
some scientific investigations on flooring plaster 
of paris. The result of their work indicates that 
calcining at a temperature beyond 120 to 130 de- 
grees centigrade produces a flooring plaster which 
sets up more slowly than ordinary plaster of 
paris. The result of the observation on the vol- 
ume shows a uniform decrease in volume. 

They also found out that the temperature at 
which this plaster was produced was one between 
that at which ordinary plaster of paris is formed 
end a temperature which would cause dead burn- 
ing. 


One of the Eastern granite concerns that seems 
to be coming to the front in nice shape is that of 
Stewart & Donohue, of Wilmington, Del., quarry- 
men and general contractors. They are the suc- 
cessors of the old Brandywine Granite Co., and 
began operations in the quarry June 1, 1902, with 
ene small derrick and an Ingersoll steam drill. 
They now have in operation four large derricks of 
the latest pattern, with three Rand steam drills 
and one Ingersoll, getting out dressed stone for 
building, curbing, flagging, gutter stone, paving 
blocks, etc. On closing their books for the fiscai 
year ending June 30, they inform us that their to- 
tal product was 52,501 tons of stone. They report 
business good and prices fair, and they are em- 
ploying about 10 men on an average. They ex- 
pect to enlarge their operations by erecting a 
crushing plant some time soon. Wilmington has 
three other quarries, viz.: Philip P. Tyre, James 
Scott and the Delaware Granite and Mining Co. 
The last named parties operate five jaw crushers 
and employ about 150 men. 


Precious Stones in 1902. 


The following preliminary report of the pre- 
cious stone industry for 1902 is submitted by Mr. 
Cc. F. Kunz to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey :— 

The year 1902 has been remarkable in the pre- 
cious stone industry in America in a number of 
particulars, among which the following may be 
especially noted: The finding of a new locality 
fo1 sapphire in Montana—a new creek, in the 
bed of which sapphire is found associated with 
gold, as in the Rock Creek region at Yogo Gulch, 
and on the Missouri near Helena; the further de- 
velopment of a new mine of the blue sapphire in 
Fergus county; and the continued workings of 
the other two mines in the same State. Then 
ccmes the mining and development of the old 


beryl localities in Mitchell county, N. C., and the 
development of the beryl locality at Grafton, N. 
EH. An amethyst mine has been opened in South 
Carolina, and the two new amethyst deposits have 
been found in the State of Virginia. The mining 
of rubellite in San Diego county, Cal., continues, 
and a new deposit near Banner in the same re- 
gion has been found. The further development of 
chrysoprase in Tulare county, Cal., and the dis- 
covery of a new locality in Buncombe county, N. 
C., are to be noted. A deposit of vesuvianite 
(idocrase) has been discovered in Central Califor- 
nia. The output of turquoise from eight or more 
western localities continues. and it has been dis- 
covered at two localities in Alabama, the most 
easterly region yet known for that gem. 

It has been the greatest year on record for the 
importation of diamonds, pearls, and other pr-- 
cious stones, and is notable also for the patenting 
of three new forms of brilliant—one with 88 fa- 
cets, another with 108, and the third, a most in- 
genious system of concaving the eight templet 
faces, on a brilliant, and also concaving the faces 
octagonal, and of producing other quaint forms, 
the claim in all instances being a greater brill- 
iarcy. 

The imports, also, of topaz, both the true and 
the so-called Spanish, Saxon, and Scotch varie- 
ties. of coral in delicate tints of pink, and of seed 
pearls and pearls in ropes, are worthy of remark. 

The following table gives the production of 
precious stones in the United States during 1902: 


PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS STONES IN 1902. 


PIR onic oo casa dennamanewacawas aes $115,000.09 
MEME Hiaddccacancenasiceccawousadeeseaeess Eee teee 
NUNN a uae sistent wlan. d neg dwae mags ad o4 ag dew eens 
NR 6 iain on chee an ae ae aaa apes 4,000.00 
Ee ios tals ce cian aa eam awend ns 1,009.00 
RUE a ao sak ccinpua'a. anew sae wel bala aoe 
si ER eg rey area nr eer 15,000.09 
NOR ao eau araidcik waned eda amar aerate 500.06 
GO erase ndeadacsensieednnnaaaceuetae 12,000.09 
Geeee SUNOGNS <6 snc cccenances cad Bisatine 2,000.00 
REGUNCH GULNOUL ds: 5.5'snoc-cnwaiseate ememeauds 200.00 
Amethyst ........ Vine nagranenneeedesae 2,000.00 
CN OO 6 ooo awa duiededaaseeutadas 3,000.09 
PRE CHUM 6 ond ciccidiccuceeahunnane 100.00 
OME Df cigdacweennnscanqaéagews tga 1,000.00 
MNES oi twa cacancecaaaeenwaanmes 500.00 
Ca cid or cintdacuccwacsantamas 10,000.00 
SPEIER a nn aaene weascnceusnedes 7.000.00 
NIN oa ices 5 as er ke hd acne OS 1,500.00 
Ceemen  CUENOGO.. cciccccccsensssacdes 1,000.00 
EE RII 6. dc cma ncinedatwemein waded 500.00 
MUNIN ais ato da a: ca a.ern dh ark odo eben ete 130,000.00 
GINO Si ccc cinnccancdccnacacuans 4,000.00 
NOI Ss aia Sanwa cd ined eneeauqaas 1,000.00 
PURGES ocx cdddaeaeheexcdaaddnnnaawens 3,000.00 
Anthracite Ornaments ................ 2,000.00 
Cathinite PIpGtee .. << ccticcccscergcece 2,000.09 


This gives a preliminary total of $318,300.00 for 
1902, as compared with $289,050.00 in 1901. and 
$233.170.00 in 1900. 


Enjoying a Good Trade, 

Barre, Vt., July 21.—Trade has been better 
with us this past year than ever before. We 
have on hand several large monuments. One with 
a lower base 90x90x20, and a statue 80 inches 
high on top. This is for parties in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and will make a handsome monument when 
completed. A great many of the manufacturers 
have complained of work being scarce. We do 
not find it so and feel that our advertising is the 
cause of it. Gurpic1 Bros. & Co. 
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ROCK PRODUCTS. 








Building and Ornamental Stone of Wash- 
ington. 
Granite Tufa and Basalt. 
In the annual report of the Washington Geo- 
logical Survey for 1902, which is just at hand, 
Professor Henry Landes, State Geologist, says, un- 


der the subject of conclusions after a survey of 
the granite of Washington, and after a compari- 
son of results of tests, etc.. that the granites being 
quarried in Washington at present are all of 
them about the same cclor, a light gray, the 
strength ranging from 10,730 to 16,610 pounds to 
the square inch. This is somewhat below the 
average for granite quarries in the United States, 
but even those having the minumum strength are 
stronger than is necessary for building purposes. 
In short, the granite being quarried in Washing- 
ten is a very good building material, and it is 
found in a number of places in the State, but the 
cemand has not yet reached the point where it 
justifies the working of a great many quarries. 
In other words, the development in this line is 
apparentiy just beginning 

The first granite quarry described in this report 
is that known as the Snake River Granite Quarry, 
owned by Mr. Miles C. Moore, of Walla Walla, 
Wash, 

The quarry is located ebout thirty miles down 
the river from Lewiston, and from this point 
considerable stone has been quarried for building 
purposes, street curbing, bridge work, etc. In 
fact, 50,000 cubic feet of this stone was used in the 
new Government building at Portland, Oregon. 
The stone is a light gray. seems very firm and 
weathers well, and is good building stone. It 
works nicely and is said to take a very high 
relish. 

On the main line of the Great Northern Railway 
about 70 miles from Seattle, Wash., is what is 
known as the Soderberg quarries, about a half 
mile below the town of Index. It is from the 
quarries in this locality that granite is produced 
for use throughout the Puget Sound region. The 
quantity of the granite here, which is a light color, 
medium gray stone, is practically unlimited, as the 
mountains are practically composed of granite. 

Mr. T. 3S. Ellis, of Seattle, Wash., owns a quarry 
at Index, Wash., producing stone of practically the 
same nature as the Soderberg quarry, and there 
seems to be quite a bright future before this quar- 
ry, which turned out about $10,000.00 worth of 
stone in 1902 for use at Seattle. 

The Washington Monumental and Cut Stone 
Co. has a quarry about nine miles out from Spo- 
kane, Wash., on the Spokane river, where a num- 
ber of quarries have been operated along the hill- 
side. This company has a plant at Spokane for 
working stone which is equipped with a gang for 
sawing marbles and the softer stones, has granite 
polishing machinery, pneumatic tools and other 
modern ecuipment. 

In what is known as the Medical Lake area the 
only quarry reported is the one owned by Messrs. 
Giles & Peai, located on ihe West shore of Med- 
ical Lake, about 13 miles West of Spokane. 

About two miles out f:om Hoodsport, Wash., 
or. the West side of Hoods Canal, is what is known 
as the Lilliwaup Stone Quarry, which is owned 
by C. J. Sund. The material that has been taken 
out of this quarry was criginally taken out as 
a sandstone, but this report has it as not a sand- 
stone at all, but tuff. The material occurs in 
stratified deposits, which dip to the East in an 
angle of ahout 62 degrees The strata composing 
the deposit varies in thickness from 2 inches up 
to 4 feet thick. . 

In Southeastern Washington the prevailing rock 
is basalt, which is used to considerable extent for 
building purposes, especially for foundations and 
rough stone work of all kinds. The prominent 
factor operating in this stone is the Hale & Kern 
Contracting Co., of Portland, Ore., which operates 
a quarry at Fisher’s Landing, ten miles above 
Vancouver on the Columbia River. About a mill- 
ion tons have been-used at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River and a half million tons at Gray’s Har- 
bor. 


Washington Sandstone. 


The sandstones of Washington are quite liberal- 
ly distributed throughout the State, but the prin- 
cipal deposits are on the West side of the Cascade 
mountains. There are deposits on the Eastern 
fide, but building stone has not been quarried to 
any great extent from them. Sandstone occurs at 
many places about the borders of Puget Sound and 
South of that, the principal quarries being in 
Whatcom, King and Thurston counties. The 
Washington sandstone ranges geologically from 
az far back as Carboniferous up to the very late 


Tertiary, the oldest sandstones being on the East 
side of the Cascade mountains. The stone is 
quite variable, both in color, texture and hardness, 
varying in color from a dark gray to a bluish or 
greenish, and ranging in texture from a very fine 
to a very coarse grain. 

At Tenino, about 12 miles South and four miles 
East of Olympia, Wash., the Tenino Stone Quarry- 
ing Co. quarry and work sandstone on quite an 
extensive scale. Their sandstone is of rather a 
fine grain and dark color. This company owns 
120 acres of stone deposit, and in prospecting 
with a Diamond drill they found that the same 
grade of stone they are working now continues to 
88 feet below the surface, below which is other 
sandstone cf a different texture, running even 
finer grain than what they are working, and run- 
ning to a depth of something like 200 feet. The 
stone is quarried with channelers, and they have 
in addition to the quarry equipment, a mill in 
which is operated four gangs for sawing, and also 
tubbing beds and other machinery for finishing 
building stune. 

About a mile East and a little North of Tenino, 
Wash., on the spur of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, the Eureka Sandstone Co. owns a quarry. 
The stone at this quarry seems to be of the same 
general nature as that being quarricd at Tenino. 

About three miles South of Fairhaven, Wask., 
is what is known as the Chuckanut quarries, on 
the water front of Chuckanut Bay, where the 
stone can be conveniently loaded from the quarry 
yards to barges and boats. The Chuckanut sand- 
stone is a fine-grained dark-colored, well-cemented 
stone. The deposit being worked is about forty 
feet thick. In the quarry operations they break 
dewn the stone in large masses by blasting and 
tLen work it up into dimension stone by wedging 
and sawing. In connecticn with the quarry there 
is also a mill, two gangs and other appliances 
necessary in handling this stone. 

The Eureka Coal Co. has a sandstone quarry at 
Cumberland,.a station or the Northern Pacific 
Railway, about 24 miles East of Tacoma, in the 
foot hills of the Cascade mountains. The com- 
pany also has coal mines in that locality, which 
they are operating, but the quarry does not seem 
to have been operated much recently. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has a quarry 
about 22 miles East of Tacoma where light-colors.!, 
coarse-grained sandstone is produced. 

At Fairfax, Wash., the Fairfax Coal Co. owns a 
quarry of light-colored, fine-grained sandstone. 
‘lhe stone from this quariy is being used by ‘the 
company for foundations for its extensive coke 
ovens. It is said the stone is quite soft when first 
quarried, making it easy to work, but that it 
Larduns when exposed to the atmosphere. 


Marbles and Surpentines. 


The marbles of Washington occur principally in 
Stevens county, varying bcth in color and texture. 
In fact, the composition seems to be quite varia- 
ble, in some places being almost pure calcium 
curbonate and others magnesium carbonate, with 
cnly traces of calcium carbonate, while in still 
others mixtures of calcium and magnesium car- 
bonate are found in which there is more or less 
surpentine. The results cf tests made by Pro- 
fessor Landes and his geological staff show that 
the Stevens county marbles compare very favora- 
tly, as far as strength is concerned, with the 
very best marbles in other parts of the United 
States. The specific gravity is above the average, 
being as high as 2.908 in the case of the “Diamond 
Black,” of the quarry of the United States Mar- 
tle Co. This same material also showed the 
bighest crushing strength, being 31,710 pounds to 
the square inch. 

The development in Washington has only been 
going on actively for about two or three years, 
end may be said to be just getting started, but it 
is starting in with something of a rush, and with- 
in the last two years there have been a large num- 
ber of marble claims staked out and a number of 
propositions for developing many of them. It is 
said, however, that many of these claims will not 
be of any commercial value, because in some cases 
the marble is too hard, or would be too expensive 
to work, and in others the transportation will eat 
ur the profits, while in others the deposits are 
so Ladly broken and shattered that the stone can 
not be produced that would be cf much value for 
building purposes. This may sound a little dis- 
appointing, but these are ihings that must be con- 
sidered in developing any new marble country. 

t is thought that when the marble is worked 
down some depth below the surface that many of 
the seams and faults will disappear. 

It must not be assumed, however, that from the 
pointing out of these faults that there are no valu- 
able marble properties in Washington, for quite 


a number of very promising marble Properties 
are being developed in Stevens county, both of 
ordinary marble and decorative varieties, The 
concerns mentioned as operating in marble jp the 
report of the Washington Geological Survey fo, 
1902 are: The United States Marble Co., Nort, 
American Marble and Onyx Co., Washington State 
Marble Co., The Pacific Coast Marble, Tiling ang 
Manufacturing Co., The Green Mountain Marble 
Cc., The Spokane Marble Co., The Jefferson Mar. 
ble, Mining and Milling Co., the Crystal Marble 


Co.. he Keystone Marble Ca., ‘he Stand. 
ard Marble and Onyx Co. The  Collyitie 
Marble Co. The Great Western Marble Co, 


The Royal Surpentine Marble Co., The Colum. 
bia Marble and Onyx Co., The Standard Marble 
Onyx Co., The Chewalah Mottled Marble Co,, The 
Northwestern Marble Co., The Florentine Marbje 
Co., The Columbia River Marble and Lime (o 
and the Toronto Marble Co. ‘ 

Stevens county, where most of the marble js 
found, is in the extreme Northeastern part of the 
State and is one of the largest counties of the 
State, being about 50 miles wide and 75 miles long. 
The marble of this region has been the subject of 
discussion in these pages heretofore, so an ex. 
tended description is hardly necessary now to ae. 
quaint our readers with it. 


Cryolite. 


Cryolite is a fluoride of sodium and aluminum 
which in appearance somewhat resembles ice, It 
occurs in quantity in great snow-white masses 
which are partially transparent. Its hardness is 
2.5, and it has three cleavages. It is obtained ex. 
clusively from Ivigtok, in Greenland, - on. the 
Arksuk Fiord, one of the deep, rocky, winding 
bays which penetrate the steep mountain coast at 
intervals. It constitutes a large bed in a granitic 
vein in gray gneiss. The cryolite is limited to the 
granite, and the richer portion is about 500 by 
1,000 feet in area. Associated with the cryolite in 
small amounts are quartz, beautiful crystals of 
siderite and galena, smaller amounts of sphal- 
erite, pryite, chalcopryite, and wolframite, which 
are irregularly scattered through the cryolite. 
Surrounding this richer portion there is a zone 
where the chief minerals are quartz, feldspar and 
avigite, a variety of muscovite-mica. Besides 
these, there are fluorite, cassiterite, and arseno- 
pyrite, all of which are in a kind of basic ground 
mass of cryolite. 

Cryolite is used sparingly in the manufacture of 
hydrofluoric acid, its greatest use being in the 
manufacture of aluminum and sodium salts, In 
the manufacture of these salts from cryolite, the 
mineral is first dried and then reduced to a fine 
powder and intimately mixed with powdered lime 
stone. The mixture is then calcined, in which 
process the fluorine unites with calcium to form 
calcium fluoride, which is insoluble in water, while 
the sodium and aluminum are oxidized and form 
probably a soluble aluminate of sodium and 4 
carbonate of sodium. By leaching with hot water 
the aluminate of sodium and the carbonate of 
sodium are removed. Carbon dioxide gas is forced 
into the tanks containing these solutions, which 
are kept constantly agitated, and the aluminum !s 
precipitated as aluminum hydroxide, and the 
sodium forms sodium carbonate. After the pre 
cipitate has settled in the settling tanks, the 
solution containing the sodium carbonate is draw) 
off, further evaporated, and then passed into large 
pans, each of about fifty tons capacity, where the 
solution is evaporated to its maximum degree of 
concentration, and is then drawn off into the 
crystallization pans, where the sal soda is allowed 
to crystallize. The aluminum hydroxide precipitate 
is washed to free it from ‘traces of sodium car 
ponate, and, after drying, it is either sold in this 
rough form or it is manufactured into the sulphate 
of aluminum, or alum. Cryloite is also used toa 
limited extent in the manufacture of an opalescett 
glass which resembles French porcelain. This 
glass is made from a mixture composed of a 
parts of powdered cryolite and one of sand — 
with one-half an equivalent portion of zinc oxide 
The resulting opalescent glass is extremely h 
and tough, and it is stated that it can be work 
as easily as ordinary glass. 

There is no cryolite produced in the Unit’ 
States, and it has been found very sparingly ® 
only a few localities in this country; at the * 
ern base of Pike’s Peak. El Pasco County. as 
and in the Yellowstone National Park. All of _ 
eryolite used is imported from Ivigtok, it 
land, and the supply is controlled by the eg 
Government. There is imported each year oil 
the United States from 5,000 to 10,000 tons 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 
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